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HOW AMERICA HAS REACTED TO THE 
ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


N OUR last lecture we considered briefly the new ideal 
which the ecumenical movement sets for the Christian 
theologian of the future; the background in tradition and 

temperament which the churches in America bring to that 
movement, and the attitude toward the American point of view 
taken by our fellow-Christians of the British and Continental 
churches. It remains in this lecture to point out how the the- 
ologians of this country are meeting the opportunity thus pre- 
sented to them; what effect contact with this movement is 
likely to have on the future development of theology in Amer- 
ica; what contribution American thought may make to the 
theology of the Continent and Great Britain; and finally, what 
are some of the present tasks which need immediate attention. 

Yet in the very act of outlining this program we are reminded 
how provincial our Western thought has been. We have been 
speaking of the relationship of American theology to the the- 
ology of Great Britain and of the Continent. But the questions 
we must face in defining the points at issue between the various 
groups of Western Christians are only a part of the questions 


‘The second of two lectures given at the Divinity School of the University of Chi- 
cago, April 19 and 20, 1938, on the Gerald Birney Smith Memorial Lectureship. 
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which require our consideration. Any movement that would de- 
serve the name ecumenical must take account not only of our 
own domestic problems but of the problems which face our 
brothers of the younger churches in India, China, and Japan. 
Their history has been very different from our own, and they 
find much in our Western tradition puzzling, if not absolutely 
repellant. A theology which would be truly ecumenical must 
come to terms with the thought of peoples whose introduction 
to religion has come, not by way of Palestine or Greece, but by 
way of Hinduism, of Buddhism, and of Confucianism. It is 
cause for congratulation, therefore, that before the World Coun- 
cil to which we look forward shall be constituted, there will have 
been held at Madras another World Conference at which our 
brothers of the younger churches will have been represented. 
No attempt to sketch the future of an ecumenical theology can 
be adequate which does not take full account of what the 
leaders of these younger churches will have to contribute and 
suggest. 

It is not, therefore, because I minimize the importance of this 
contribution that I make no attempt to take account of it here, 
but simply because the limits of time and space and, I may add, 
of my own personal knowledge and equipment, warn me that a 
more modest program is all that we can hope to compass. 

To the question how the theologians of America are respond- 
ing to the opportunity presented to them by the ecumenical 
movement, it may be answered with confidence that they are 
responding with an interest and enthusiasm greater than we had 
dared to hope. It is safe to say that no group co-operated in the 
preparatory work of the Oxford and Edinburgh conferences 
more effectively than the group on this side of the water. The 
invitation to take part in the preliminary preparation furnished 
a welcome opportunity for theologians who had had slight con- 
tact previously to come into touch with one another. It did 
much to foster the habit of co-operative study which had al- 
ready begun in certain circles. Nothing in our time has done 
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more to break down the provincialism which in the past has so 
largely characterized our American religious thinking. 

Equally surprising and even more gratifying is the response 
with which the movement has been met on the part of the rank 
and file of church members. Wide publicity has been given to 
the conferences both in the secular and in the religious press, 
and, as a result, in all parts of the country groups are gathering 
for systematic study, and definite plans are being made to fol- 
low study with appropriate action. 

Encouraging as this is, it must be recognized that aiong both 
these lines we have made only the merest beginning. In spite of 
our interest in the practical aspects of religion, it must be ad- 
mitted that we are not a theological people. Much still needs to 
be done before our people realize what is meant by an ecumeni- 
cal theology; how long and patient must be the process by 
which, if at all, it can be brought into existence. Too many 
ministers have allowed themselves to speak disparagingly of 
theology: too many have dismissed the church as something 
which belongs to the periphery rather than to the substance of 
the gospel to make it easy to recover lost ground. No more chal- 
lenging task is laid upon the theologians of America than to 
bridge this gap, to discover at what points world-wide Chris- 
tianity touches the life of the American churches, and to report 
in simple language what they have found. 


THE PROBLEM PRESENTED TO AMERICAN THEOLOGY 

It is important at the outset to keep clearly in mind the 
limitations under which the theologian must do his work. The- 
ology presupposes an existent faith. It cannot create it. Still 
less can it provide a substitute for it. What theology can do is to 
point out the implications of the faith that exists; to relate it to 
its antecedents in history; and to translate into the terms of 
current speech the inherited language of the Bible and of the 
creeds. 

This task, always necessary, is made more difficult when the 
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religious life we are to interpret is that of the church universal. 
Here we have not only the task of giving intellectual formula- 
tion to the presuppositions of our own faith but of making our 
people acquainted with types of religious life and experience 
which are unfamiliar to them. To take a single example, the 
whole world of thought represented by the Orthodox churches is 
with scarcely an exception an unknown country to the ordinary 
American Protestant. Before the task of synthesis can be un- 
dertaken (and an ecumenical theology must be unifying if it is 
anything) there is a preliminary task of interpretation to be 
accomplished. We must make American Christians acquainted 
with their fellow-Christians of other traditions, and this is a 
task which requires not only knowledge but patience. 

Let us take for example a church that is much closer to most 
American Protestants than the orthodox—the Protestant Epis- 
copal. What should be our attitude to those Anglo-Catholics 
who have been contending for the reservation of the Sacrament. 
By reservation we mean the practice of reserving a part of the 
bread used in the Sacrament and exposing it for worship upon 
the altar. To the ordinary Protestant this practice seems a su- 
perstition of the crassest kind. Why should it be necessary in 
order to commune with Christ to believe that he is really present 
in the sacramental bread on the altar? Why cannot we con- 
mune with him in spirit wherever we are without this interven- 
ing ritual? 

Yet until one has entered into the religious experience which 
underlies this type of theology, it is quite impossible to under- 
stand why our High-Church friends of the Anglo-Catholic party 
take the position they do on intercommunion. And until we 
gain this understanding our whole enterprise will be at a stand- 
still. 

I suggest that a good place to begin would be at that point in 
the Anglo-Catholic view of the Sacrament which presents the 
greatest difficulty to the Evangelical Protestant—the Anglo- 
Catholic’s emphasis upon its objective character, as something 
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quite independent of the experience of the individual who par- 
takes. Our fathers, too, we must remember, felt the need of 
such an objective basis and they found it in the Vicarious Atone- 
ment. Catholics share our conviction that the Atonement, and 
the Atonement alone, can furnish a basis for faith which is inde- 
pendent of the fluctuations of the personal religious experience. 
But, they argue, if the Atonement is to furnish such assurance, 
it cannot be thought of as something which happened long ago 
to which we have to go back by an effort of memory. It must 
be something transcending time, as truly present and efficacious 
today as if we stood on the hill called Golgotha. To help us to 
realize this, the church in the Sacrament re-presents the sacrifice 
of Christ through the symbols on the altar so that it may be 
easy for us to lay hold upon it by faith. And since, because of a 
ritual custom, the Mass is not ordinarily celebrated after mid- 
day, the presence of the reserved Sacrament upon the altar 
serves as a substitute and is a constant reminder of the ubiquity 
of Christ’s saving activity. 

No doubt reservation may be interpreted in a crass and 
magical way, and no doubt many Catholics so interpret it. But 
the Atonement, too, in its Protestant form may be misinter- 
preted. I remember once that after I had preached on the doc- 
trine of the Atonement, a member of my congregation whom I 
knew to be a particularly unscrupulous exploiter of the poor 
came up to me with a smiling face and said: ‘“That was a very 
comforting discourse of yours, Doctor. If it were not for the 
doctrine of the Atonement, there are a good many things in 
our lives about which we should feel uncomfortable.” 

Superstition, we must remember, is not the monopoly of any 
one branch of the church. One of the first duties of an ecumeni- 
cal theologian is to distinguish between living convictions and 
the superstitions which in the course of history have gathered 
about them. We touch here on one of the fundamental difficul- 
ties of all theology—indeed of teaching in any form—that of 
language. Stuart Chase has been recently reminding us of the 
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ambiguity which lurks in the use of words.? Words not only 
convey ideas, they express emotions. And the ideas and the 
emotions they convey are not always the same. One and the 
same word may convey different ideas to different people. What 
is still more important, it may call forth different emotions. 
We theologians have learned something about the danger of our 
beliefs being misunderstood. We have been slow to recognize 
the danger that may arise from unfamiliar emotional associa- 
tions. The ecumenical movement is teaching us that it is not 
enough to compare the shades of meaning which attach to our 
beliefs. We must enter sympathetically into the emotional 
states that give warmth and color to the words we use, and, 
what is even more important, to the ritual acts which they pre- 
suppose and interpret. For spoken words, we must remember, 
are only one form of human speech and often not the most 
instructive. 

The fact remains that theology has to do with ideas and 
cannot evade the responsibility for clear thinking. Christianity 
differs from some of the other great religions, notably the re- 
ligions of the Far East, Hinduism and Buddhism, in that it 
gives to God a definite ethical connotation and bases its con- 
fidence in this interpretation upon definite happenings in his- 
tory. With all our breadth and sympathy there comes a place 
where the Christian must face the non-Christian faiths which 
compete for the allegiance of his people with an uncompromising 
“Yes” or “No.” 

Theology, therefore, has a twofold task with reference to the 
ecumenical movement—one more narrowly scientific, the other 
interpretive and constructive. It is its function in the first place 
to analyze the different factors that have come down from the 
past in order to make sure that nothing essential is overlooked. 
Having done this, it must decide in the second place which of 
these factors have permanent significance for the future as part 
of the vital gospel Christianity holds in trust for the world. 


2“‘The Tyranny of Words,” Harper’s Magazine, November, 1937. 
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It is no light and easy task to which we have set our hands. 
In my last lecture I reminded you of some of the many streams 
which met at Oxford and Edinburgh, streams Catholic and 
Protestant, democratic and authoritarian, High Church and 
Low. These we must understand and interpret. But beyond 
these, holding aloof from Christianity in all its forms, often ac- 
tively opposing it, are the new secular faiths that are more and 
more definitely assuming the character of rival religions—Com- 
munism, Fascism, Nationalism, in their many forms. These too 
we must understand, for they could not have attained their pres- 
ent power and prestige if they did not appeal to something deep 
in man, to whom Christianity comes with its distinctive gospel. 
This unsuspected longing we must discover, that we may show 
how in the Christian gospel it too finds its satisfaction. 


HOW THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT MAY AFFECT THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THEOLOGY IN AMERICA 

What, then, we have next to ask, may we expect the effect of 
this new contact to be upon the future development of theology 
in America. First of all, I would suggest, it should give us a new 
sense of the significance of history for religion. If there is one 
point which more than another strikes a European Christian 
when he makes his first contact with American Christianity, it 
is the all-but-complete absence of the historic spirit. I do not 
mean by this, of course, that American theologians take no 
account of history or have made no significant contributions to 
historical study. That is simply not true. What I mean is that 
the sense of being tied to the past, which is so notable a feature 
of British and Continental Christianity, is all but absent here. 
On a visit to England some years ago, when staying with my 
friend, the Dean of Worcester, I slept in a room that had been 
occupied by George III. Next morning the Dean took me over 
the house, which was itself in its successive stages a compen- 
dium of the history of England. The climax was reached when 
we visited the cellar. This, he told me with unmeasured pride, 
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had been built in the reign of King John. (Parenthetically I 
may remark, for the benefit of those of my friends whose 
memory of their schools days is not as vivid as they sometimes 
wish it were, that King John reigned from 1199 to 1216.) My 
host’s attitude was typically English. Only let a thing be old 
enough, and the presumption is that it is good. At least a strong 
case must be made before one is ready to contemplate change. 
With us it is just the reverse. Children, or at least grandchil- 
dren of pioneers, we are impatient of whatever stands in the way 
of what we optimistically call progress. Whether the obstacle 
be a building, or an idea, or an institution, if it has served its 
day, let it give place to something better. 

But there are some things that outlast change, and our Chris- 
tian gospel, we dare to believe, is one of them. We cannot open 
the Bible without being carried back two thousand years to a 
life lived in Galilee and Jerusalem, and before that to earlier 
centuries still. In this new country, which is little more than 
half as old as the Dean of Worcester’s house, it is easy to forget 
how deep-seated are the loyalties that still cluster about the 
older traditions with which we have to find a way to live. 

To say this is only another way of saying that we may expect 
the ecumenical movement to give us a fresh appreciation of the 
importance of the church as the custodian and interpreter of 
these traditions. Indeed, one of the interesting effects of the 
meetings at Oxford and Edinburgh was that they brought to 
many of the visiting American delegates a new sense of the 
spiritual significance of the church. 

One of your own neighbors has given eloquent testimony on 
this point, Dr. Douglas Horton. I have quoted his words more 
than once, but they are worth quoting again. He reports: 

In St. Mary’s in Oxford and later in St. Giles in Edinburgh, where we 
met daily for intercession, there came to us such a sense of spiritual one- 
ness about the altar of God as to make all those who partook of the experi- 
ence mystically aware of the presence of the church. That church, one, 
holy, catholic, appeared then in her beauty to eyes no longer holden; and 
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all responded to the impulse of the same Spirit. There the richness which 
is in Christ was poured in lavish abundance and in its many forms of 
beauty into the souls of worshippers. That vision, luminous and sublime, 
of the one church of the one God, was vouchsafed to us in our common 
worship. 

No one who is well acquainted with the religious life of 
America will be likely to contradict me when I say that this 
strikes a new note in our individualistic American Christianity. 
Shortly after my return from England last fall I was speaking 
to a typical group of social workers about the central place 
which the church held in our deliberations at Oxford and Edin- 
burgh, and I found to my surprise that far from welcoming 
what I said it filled them with dismay. To them the word 
church suggested something very different from that world-wide 
fellowship of the spirit which we experienced at Oxford. To some 
of them the church meant an ancient institution committed by 
its history of nearly two thousand years to outworn beliefs 
and practices in which no really modern person could take any 
interest; to others it meant a company of people brought to- 
gether on some principle of elective affinity for the sake of doing 
some things that could not so well be done apart—a kind of 
social club, pleasant, useful, important it might be for those 
who like that kind of thing and had nothing else that furnished 
a better substitute, but nothing to be taken very seriously. To 
look to such a church for any practical help in the bitter crisis 
that the world is facing, well, frankly, if we were to be honest, 
didn’t it seem just a little absurd? 

If we are to make progress toward a truly ecumenical the- 
ology, we in America must recover more of the churchly con- 
sciousness which characterized the older Protestantism—a con- 
sciousness such as finds expression in the hymn of that stout old 
Puritan, Timothy Dwight: 


I love Thy Kingdom Lord 
The house of Thine abode, 

The Church our dear redeemer bought 

With His own precious blood. 
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For without the sense of a world-wide fellowship transcending 
all differences of race, of nation, and of class, and persisting 
through all the changes of the years, how can we hold our own 
against these new loyalties which are appealing so speciously 
for the allegiance of our young people.’ 

With a revived church consciousness we may expect the 
ecumenical movement to bring to the religious life of America 
a new feeling for the sacramental element in religion. I use the 
word “feeling’’ advisedly, for there is no phase of the religious life 
where the emotional factor is more in evidence than in connec- 
tion with the Sacrament. This is true in spite of the fact that 


in their effort to justify their attitude in refusing intercommun- 
ion, High-Church theologians, both orthodox and Anglican, lay 


stress upon the objective aspect of the Sacrament as a gift of 


God to the church as a whole, which functions ex opere operato. 
Nonetheless I believe it can be shown that what really underlies 


their attitude on intercommunion is the conviction that in the 


sacramental theology of the Catholic church values are pre- 
served and experiences fostered which we of the later Protes- 


tantism have largely lost. 


I remember that when I had completed my book, Beliefs 


That Matter, \ gave the manuscript to one of my ablest students 


to read and criticize. He brought it back to me with the com- 
ment: “I liked it all except the chapter on the Sacraments.” 
“Why, John,” I said, ‘“why is that? I worked harder on that 


chapter than on any of the others, and I fondly believed that it 
was the best in the book.” “Well,” he said, “the reason is this. 


3 What differentiates the Protestant from the Catholic type of Christianity, we need 
to remember, is not that the one affirms and the other denies the importance of the 
church. Rather it is the view taken of the nature of the church Christ founded on which 
they part company. Catholics believe that he imposed upon the church a definite legal 
constitution to which all later generations must conform, Protestants that he was con- 
tent to cal] into existence a society of persons committed to his cause, leaving it to 
them under the guidance of his Spirit to work out the forms both of faith and of order 
through which his life-giving message to the world could best be conveyed. But that 
Christ founded a church to carry on his work and his Spirit will never depart from it is 
common Christian property and an integral part of the gospel which Catholic and 
Protestant alike feel called to preach. 
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You speak of the Sacrament as the central act of Christian 
worship, but in my church we only celebrate it four or five times 
a year, and I cannot believe that this would be true if it was as 
important as you say it is.” 

It would be difficult to imagine a more complete break with 
the position of the older Protestantism. Our fathers celebrated 
the Sacrament seldom because they thought it so sacred that 
weeks of preparation were needed for its worthy reception. 
Today the fact that it is celebrated infrequently leads our young 
people to conclude that it is unimportant, if not negligible. 

Once more we may expect that our contact with the other 
types of Christianity in the ecumenical movement will furnish a 
broader basis for our federated activity. Federation is the form 
in which it is most natural for us in America to express our 
belief that in spite of our denominational differences we belong 
to one church. It has made possible forms of co-operative ac- 
tivity from which our fellow-Christians of Great Britain and 
the Continent may have much to learn. The fact remains that 
up to the present time the Federal Movement is regarded by 
many as an expression of militant Pan-Protestantism. It not 
only excludes the orthodox but has thus far failed to win the full 
membership either of the Episcopalians or of the Lutherans. 
This, to be sure, is not the result of deliberate intention. The 
Federal Council has gone on record as welcoming the Orthodox 
to membership. In spite of this, their absence has given to the 
Federal Movement in this country an exclusively Protestant 
slant which arouses the suspicions of Catholic-minded Chris- 
tians. The inclusion of the Orthodox in the proposed World 
Council is likely to modify this situation and may result in 
broadening the basis of the Federal Council until it becomes the 
American branch of the World Council. When this happens it 
will mean that American theologians will have to take Orthodox 
theology more seriously than they have done and so prepare 


themselves better to make their contribution to the ecumenical 


theology of the future. 
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Finally I believe that contact with the ecumenical movement 
will force our American theologians to take more serious ac- 
count of the fact of sin. At no point is the contrast between our- 
selves and the theologians of Europe more apparent than here. 
Whereas Continental theologians carry their emphasis upon the 
essential sinfulness of man so far as often to leave the impression 
that sin and finiteness are synonymous terms and the differences 
between degrees of sin may therefore be regarded as negligible, 
American theologians are likely to go to the other extreme. We 
tend to identify sin with particular social attitudes and prac- 
tices and underestimate the deeper currents of pride, of wil- 
fulness, and of prejudice, which, found in the representatives of 
all forms of social philosophy alike, so often defeat the hopes of 
those who have relied for progress upon social change. There is 
room here for a further analysis of the positions taken on both 
sides which, if carried on with open mind, can only be clarifying. 


WHAT AMERICA MAY CONTRIBUTE TO THE ECUMENICAL 
MOVEMENT 

With all recognition however of what contact with European 
thought may do to broaden and deepen our outlook on this side 
of the water, we must not let our modesty blind us to the fact 
that as the representatives of a country which is democratic in 
its religious as well as in its political life we have our own con- 
tribution to make to the development of an ecumenical the- 
ology. I believe that Professor Aubrey was right when, in a 
recent article in Christendom, he reminded us: 


As the oldest democratic state in the world we in America hold a place 
unique among Christian people of the world. With no established Church, 
with equal liberty for all Christian sects to plead their cause, we have 
achieved at least a significant start in interdenominational co-operation. 
....In the United States the national cultures of Europe have found 
their share in a common life, and learned something of the sort of unity 
which has absorbed the national, or even racial mentalities of the old 
world in a new and deeper loyalty. 
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This consciousness of unity in variety, proved through the test- 
ing of decades if not of centuries, is a contribution of America 
to ecumenical theology which must not be lightly discarded. 

The practical value of this close association of many different 
types of Christians we have long appreciated. Its theoretical 
implications, if less apparent, are no less important. Here on 
this continent in close contact within a single country are to be 
found representatives of all the major types of Christianity in 
the world. What an unexampled opportunity this gives the the- 
ologian to interpret these different kinds of Christians to one 
another. No more useful contribution could be made to the in- 
clusive theology for which we hope than to show that in this 
section of the church, so unique in its history and so potent in its 
possibilities, understanding and sympathy between those who 
differ so widely is possible. 

In three respects at least it would appear that we in America 
have something to give as well as to receive. First of all it should 
be our responsibility to keep alive the spirit of hope in the face 
of world-despair. My thought goes back to the tragic days of 
the Civil War and the even blacker days of reconstruction that 
followed it; who then could have anticipated that in a nation so 
divided confidence could be born again and the broken ties re- 
knit. Yet we have seen this come to pass. Deep as are the scars 
made by wars between nations, the scars left by civil wars are 
deeper still. May we not win from our own experience of the 
healing of old wounds a hope that like healing may come to our 
brothers across the sea who are now facing their fiery trial? 

Among the many meetings held at Stockholm in the memora- 
ble conference which for the first time after the conclusion of 
the great war brought together the official representatives of the 
churches in the countries that had been fighting, there was one 
that stands out in my memory with special vividness. It was 
an informal luncheon at which some thirty delegates, German 
and American, met about the table to discuss the subject which 
was uppermost in the minds of the German Christians at the 
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time, that of war guilt. That Germany alone should be held re- 
sponsible for the sin of the World War they felt to be intolerable, 
and they pleaded with us to do our part to see that the wrong 
was righted. 

As the chosen spokesman of the American group I expressed 
our sympathy with the desires which had been voiced by our 
German friends, but I pointed out how important was the time 
factor in a case where feelings were so deeply involved. I re- 
minded them that we were citizens of a nation that had passed 
through four years of Civil War and that we knew something 
of the scars which such an ordeal left behind. Had anyone pro- 
posed, I said, seven years after the conclusion of the Civil War 
that representatives of the North and South should gather 
about a table to discuss war guilt, the idea would have been 
scouted as preposterous. Yet here we were, former enemies, sit- 
ting side by side in the consciousness of a common brotherhood. 
Could there be any more convincing testimony to the reality of 
our Christian faith? 

A second contribution which American theologians may 
make to the development of an ecumenical theology is a frank 
facing of the question how far it is possible to apply a pragmati: 
test to the delicate task of distinguishing between the essential 
from the nonessential in Christianity. There is a type of prag- 
matism which makes truth a matter of individual preference and 
so robs us of all objective basis of authority. Needless to say it 
is not of pragmatism of this kind that I am thinking here. 
Rather is it of that type of which our Lord spoke when he said: 
“Tf any man will do His Will, he shall know of the doctrine.’ 
There is a wide area of theological thinking in which we face 
apparently insoluble difficulties of the mind. Some of us are 
coming to suspect that some of these difficulties, formidable 
though they may appear to the theorist, are irrelevant to the 
religious life. Such, for example, are our differences in connec- 


4 John 2:17. 
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tion with predestination and free will, or the even more far- 
reaching differences in connection with justification and sancti- 
fication. Here the Edinburgh report registers significant prog- 
ress. In its first section, which deals with the doctrine of grace, 
it records with thankfulness the conviction of the delegates that 
however divisive these issues may have proved in the past, they 
no longer present a valid reason for disunion. 

Evt there are other issues, particularly those which have to 
do with worship and order on which as yet we seem to be 
brought to an impasse. Conviction stands over against convic- 
tion and there seems to be no way to resolve the difference. 
May it not prove that here too the pragmatic principle may 
offer a way out of our difficulty? Let us ask at what point, if at 
any, our differences bear practically on the religious life. Where 
we find no such bearing may we not regard our difference as 
irrelevant so far as the ecumenical movement is concerned? 
Where we do find such a bearing ought we not to seek to dis- 
cover some experimental test by which our rival theories may be 
put to the proof? 

This suggests a third contribution which America may make 
to the ecumenical theology of the future, namely, a willingness 
to try new experiments in contrast to the acceptance of the 
status quo. If there is one thing which explains the triumph of 
science over difficulties which have long seemed insuperable, it 
has been the development of a technique of experimentation 
which has made it possible to bring competing hypotheses to the 
test. Such experimentation we need to develop in religion, espe- 
cially in those areas where we now face what seem apparently 
irreconcilable differences of conviction. It is our unwillingness, 
or if that be too harsh a word, our inability to agree upon any 
kind of experimental test which makes progress in dealing with 
such vexed questions as intercommunion all but impossible. 
Here our American willingness to put theory to the test of 
practice may set a needed example to the more conservative 
procedure of the Old World. 
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SOME NEEDED TASKS FOR THE AMERICAN THEOLOGIANS 
OF TODAY 

It remains, in conclusion, to suggest some immediate tasks 
for theology, to which their past training seems to fit the the- 
ologians of America to make a fruitful contribution. First of all | 
I would suggest a fresh study of the nature and function of | 
religious types. 

We have seen that the characteristic feature of the ecumeni- 
cal movement is that it recognizes the place of difference in the 
Christian church. The unity of which it is in quest is unity in 
variety, but the nature of the difference and its extent remain 
to be determined. Are the differences which we seek to include 
those only which have to do with the interpretation of doctrine 
or with forms of worship (so far we seem to be agreed), or may 
they consist also of differences in order? Or have they deeper 
roots still which find their justification in contrasted types of 
the religious experience? Here the interest of American the- 
ologians in psychological questions would seem to fit them to 
undertake a more thorough study than has yet been made of 
this fascinating and still largely unexplored field. William 
James, in this as in so much else a pioneer, made a beginning, 
but the leads he opened up have not been systematically fol- 
lowed. Much of the work done in the psychology of religion 
rests on too narrow an induction. 

I remember being present at a meeting of the Philosophical 
Congress in Cambridge at which Professor Starbuck read a 
paper on mysticism. In this paper he based certain sweeping 
conclusions upon his observation of the experience of some hun- 
dreds of students in the University of Wisconsin. Among those 
present was Professor Dasgupta, the distinguished professor of 
philosophy from the University of Calcutta. He expressed an 
interest in Professor Starbuck’s investigation but ventured the 
remark that in a study of the religious experience it made a 
great deal of difference who were the subjects of the experi- 
ment. ‘‘Now if you could have persuaded Jesus Christ to an- 
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swer your questionnaire,” said he, “you might have reached 
results that would have been really worthwhile. But,” he 
added, “I doubt very much whether he would have been willing 
to submit to your questioning.” 

Here the ecumenical movement offers us a needed corrective. 
It is not for any of us, alas, to penetrate the mystery of that 
unique consciousness from which our religion took its rise. But 
in the stream of life which has flowed unceasingly from that 
original spring, all the major forms of religious experience have 
had their representatives. From a comparative study of the 
great personalities of historic Christianity, tested by a first- 
hand acquaintance with the types of religious life found among 
their successors today, we may hope to gain a more reliable 
picture than we now possess of the factors that must be com- 
bined within the bosom of a truly ecumenical church. 

Such a study will bring us face to face with what is perhaps 
the major problem of all religion, that of the nature and sig- 
nificance of the transcendent factor in religion. That there is 
such a factor we are all agreed. That it meets us in the matrix 
of our common everyday experience is equally apparent. Karl 
Barth, that protagonist of the transcendent, has gone on record 
to the effect that so far as the psychological form of his experi- 
ence is concerned the Christian stands on the same footing as 
any other man. God speaks to him when he speaks through the 
same organs through which all our knowledge comes, and he 
may use any or all of the types of communication familiar to us 
in secular life to impart his supernatural message. It is not of 
reason as such, or of mystical intuition, or of any of the other 
familiar avenues of knowledge that Barth bids us beware, but 
of these, taken at their face value, as ways in which man of and 
by himself feels able to arrive at the truth. Only when through, 
and in, and over these he hears the voice that speaks as never 
man spake, can he reach the saving knowledge his soul requires. 

Here we have a problem of the greatest delicacy. Where ap- 
pearances are specious, how distinguish between the voices, 
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whether they be of God? In a recent article in which he em- 
phasizes the objective character of the Sacrament, the Arch- 
bishop of York tells us “that its distinctive value consists in its 
independence of all psychological conditions except the stark 
faith by which its benefit is received.’’> Ah, but there’s the rub. 
What is this stark faith which is independent of psychological 
conditions and how is it to be recognized? If we are not to be 
shut up to the contradiction of opposing dogmatists, each deny- 
ing to his neighbor what he affirms for himself, there must be 
some test by which the faith that makes us Christians can be 
differentiated from its merely human substitutes. We of the 
American tradition believe that that test is its fruits in life. 
We believe that he who does the will shall know of the doctrine, 
and we believe further that it is simple fact that in familiar 
experiences of every day, which some of our Continental fellow- 
Christians lightly dismiss as purely human, God the trans- 
cendent and eternal has been speaking his saving word to some 
of us. 

When we have come to clarity on these two points we shall be 
in a position to make an intelligent approach to another of the 
major issues which meet us in the ecumenical movement, 
namely, that of the place of free groups like the Friends in the 
order of the universal church. Surely it is one of the paradoxes 
of the reunion movement that it should be difficult to find a 
place in the reunited church for that body of Christians who by 
common consent have most signally manifested those fruits of 
character which our Lord made his test of discipleship. There 
must be something wrong in any theory of the church which in- 
volves us in such a palpable contradiction. 

Here the long experience of our American churches with freer 
forms of association may suggest a way out. Why admit the 
principle of unity in variety in doctrine and in worship and deny 
it in order? Why not recognize that the nature of the religious 


5 Christendom, April, 1938, p. 192. 
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experience being what it is no one form of order can be adequate 
to contain all the wealth of spiritual life that goes to the making 
of Christ’s church. The Roman church learned this long ago. 
Even in its highly centralized system it has found it necessary 
to make place for freer and more flexible units which are not 
subjected to the rigidity of the diocesan system; which indeed 
cut across it in ways that offer a surprising parallel to our com- 
peting American denominations. Let us carry our plans for a 
united church as far as we may. There will still remain a minor- 
ity, larger or smaller, which, not because of perversity but as a 
matter of conscience, cannot come in. In England, where the 
problem is in many respects simpler than with us, and where the 
plan for a united church is taking such promising form, it is 
already clear that there will be a minority of those who will feel 
constrained to remain outside. In this minority will be some of 
the most earnest of our fellow-Christians—Congregationalists, 
Baptists, Friends. Surely when we try to see things with the 
mind of Christ we cannot think of these, our fellow-Christians, 
as outside his church. Surely we cannot believe that any church 
that will be worthy of his name can be realized, which makes no 
place for any sincere disciple of his. 

Here the principle of federation may furnish us with a way out. 
By all means let us carry our plans for corporate reunion as far 
as we may. By all means let us bring about such agreement as 
is practicable between that large body of Christians (Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, Lutherans, etc.) who feel that order be- 
longs to the bene esse, if not to the esse of the church. But when 
we have done this let us invoke the federal principle to relate 
those freer groups who cannot accept our form of order to the 
more closely organized bodies in a visible unity that will present 
an effective front to the world. 

Other questions suggest themselves of whichI have not time to 
speak : that of the nature and place of tradition in Protestantism; 
of the relation of worship and order in the Sacrament; of the 
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relation of the consistent and the arbitrary in God. These are 
questions of universal interest, in the discussion of which, we of 
the American churches may well bear our part. But they are 
not to the same extent as the others to which I have referred 
questions for which our experience and training have given usa 
special competence. 

There remains, however, one question of far-reaching im- 
portance, basic to most of the others we have discussed, namely, 
that of the bearing of Paul’s view of the relation of law to grace 
on the doctrine of the church. Nothing is more surprising in the 
recent history of the ecumenical movement than the all but 
complete ignoring of this question. If we ask what is the point 
at which issue is most clearly joined between those who hold 
rival theories of the church, it is on the question whether God 
has imposed upon his church a definite legal constitution which 
must be accepted as it is without question, or whether that 
freedom from the law which all Christians agree has been won 
for us by Jesus Christ includes freedom from the law of church 
as well as from that of state. Protestantism was born of the 
conviction that it does, and it was this conviction which led 
the reformers to their break with Rome. They were persuaded 
that under all forms of law there is a preceding religious life to 
which the last word belongs—the life of those whom Christ 
through his Cross has made free once for all from the tyranny of 
law. We today face the issue of freedom of conscience in con- 
nection with the demand of the secular state for unquestioning 
obedience, but we dare not forget that there have been times 
when our fathers faced that question in connection with a 
similar demand from the church. We must be careful therefore 
not to admit into our basic conception of the church a view of 
its legal constitution which if followed to its logical conclusion 
will lead us to repeat the errors of Rome. 

This does not mean that law has no place in our conception 
of the church. Here Paul has much to teach us. When we have 
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been made free from the law as our master, we are in a position 
to see what a help it may become to us as our servant. Through 
the law rules of conduct and methods of procedure are given us 
which introduce discipline and order into social relations and so 
make it possible easily and effectively to express that inner life 
for which Christ has made us free. 

So it must be in our reunion movement. We share the desire 
of our Catholic fellow-Christians for a ministry recognized by 
all. Wer ecognize the useful function which bishops have played 
and may still play in the life of the church. But we hesitate to 


accept them as part of a divinely imposed order lest we commit 
ourselves in principle to a view of the church, which, if followed 


to its logical conclusion, will lead us straight to Rome. 

What the position of Rome is has been recently brought 
vividly before us by a statement of Cardinal Villeneuve of 
Montreal® in which he condemns the granting of freedom to 
various religions and even to nonreligious sects as “perverse 
liberalism, the fruit of eighteenth century rationalism.” In this 
he is only saying publicly what so representative a Catholic as 
Dr. John A. Ryan has said in more academic form. In his com- 
ment on Leo XIII’s encyclical on the Christian constitution of 
states, Dr. Ryan points out that it is Catholic doctrine that the 
state should officially recognize the Catholic religion, that it 
should recognize and sanction the laws of the church, and that 
non-Catholics should be permitted to practice their religion 
only within the family, or in such an inconspicuous manner as to 
be an occasion neither of scandal nor of perversion of the 
faithful. 

Against such a claim, whether on the part of the church or of 
the state, the very existence of our American democracy is a 
protest. It is important that in any concessions we may make 


for the sake of outward unity we do not sacrifice the essential 


° Summarized in the Christian Century, April 6, 1938. 
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principles on which our view of church and state alike is 
founded. 

These then are some of the questions which must be con- 
sidered by any truly ecumenical theology, to which the the- 
ologians of America may be expected to make their appropriate 
contribution. To you of this Seminary and of this University, 
for whom the future holds many more years of fruitful service 
than remain, alas, to me, I offer my most hearty congratulations 
on the great, indeed, may I add the thrilling, opportunity that 
opens before you. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEw YorRK SEMINARY 














THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 


JOHN C. BENNETT 


VIL is the source of the most acute theoretical problem 
k which Christians must face. Also it is for many sensi- 
tive souls the most formidable practical obstacle to the 
religious life. But it must also be recognized that evil is the 
stimulus without which among men as they are there would be 
little religious faith at all. If there were no evil in the world, the 
intellectual life of the Christian would run smooth, but he would 
be so self-sufficient and would fit so comfortably into his en- 
vironment that there would be little room for faith in anything 
but himself. The perspective which this fact provides is im- 
portant as we face the problem of evil. A theology which does 
not take this problem seriously and throw all the light possible 
upon it must in time become bankrupt; but this perspective 
may give us patience as we discover that there are here dark 
places which no theology which has yet entered into the minds 
of Christians can illumine. 

First consider several ways in which Christians have evaded 
this problem of evil or in which they have taken false short cuts 
to its solution. 

One of the most common evasions of the problem is to think 
of God as transcending human standards of good and evil. It is 
impossible for Christians to apply this idea of the transcendence 
of God in relation to good and evil with complete thoroughness. 
To do so would be to deny all moral content to the Christian 
revelation and to destroy the moral aspect of sin. And yet this 
tendency of thought does remain in the background of some 
types of Christian theology. It is summed up in the words of 
Paul to those who question the terrible fact of divine predestina- 
tion to destruction: ‘Who art thou who repliest against God?” 
Paul himself cannot stop with that question but is forced by his 
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Christian insight which breaks through theological theory and 
goes beyond the facts to affirm that after all God will have mer- 
cy upon all. Paul’s Calvinistic followers have a strange habit of 
reading the ninth chapter of Romans without the eleventh. 
Those types of thought which are on the edge of cutting all con- 
nection between the character and purpose of God and human 
values can almost evade the problem of evil by saying: ‘‘Who 
art thou who repliest against God?” But in so far as they are 
Christian and recognize that God as revealed in Christ does 
have a definite moral character, which in fact does not com- 
pletely transcend what men think of as goodness, they must ask 
the question: How can that character of God be reconciled with 
the facts of horror and frustration and sin which appear to be 
his work? 

A second attempt to escape from the problem of evil in the 
form in which it faces theism is to accept an ultimate ethical 
dualism. There are positions which superficially resemble such 
a dualism but which recognize that the principle of evil is de- 
rived from God and destined ultimately to be subject to God; 
but all such partial dualisms are, in principle, no different from 
theism which has usually had a place for rebellious finite beings, 
human or superhuman, and the explanation of the rebellion still 
calls for solution. Dualism only becomes a fundamentally dif- 
ferent approach from theism when the principle of evil is 
thought of as self-sufficient and, in itself, the ultimate cause of 
evil. There are at least three reasons why such an ultimate 
dualism cannot stand. 

1. The sources of good and evil are, in experience, found to 
be interdependent. Some forms of evil are outmoded good. The 
same regularities of nature which make possible human control 
of nature also are the cause of natural catastrophes which be- 
come evil only when men are in their way. Also they are the 
cause of accidents when they enter into combination with hu- 
man ignorance and negligence. It is quite impossible to sepa- 
rate so completely the Kingdom of Good from the Kingdom of 
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Evil. When thinkers have tried to draw the line between them, 
they have been often forcea to posit the evil of matter, and so 
they have had to be drawn into such absurdities as the claim 
that Christ did not have a body. But that absurdity is only the 
proof of the impossibility of such an ethical dualism. 

2. Evil, as we know it, depends upon good for its existence. 
We only know it as it lives off good. It is parasitic. We can con- 
ceive of a world which contains good and not evil (though this 
has difficulties in some regions which will be suggested later), 
but we cannot conceive of evil in a world in which there is no 
good to be destroyed. 

3. There is one further fact about evil which cannot be 
pressed to the limit but which does throw some light on this 
situation. Good, as we know it, is in tendency progressive, cu- 
mulative, and integrative, whereas evil is in tendency divisive 
and self-destructive. It is this fact which provides some em- 
pirical ground for the faith in those partial dualisms which make 
the principle of good ultimately victorious. Also, it is this fact 
which makes it doubtful if those partial dualisms are correct in 
tracing all of evil to a single, unified source, even though it be 
one which is ultimately derivative. The self-destructive char- 
acter of evil is a sufficiently important tendency to form a real 
basis for optimism. Evil does tend to lead on into blind allies 
either by destroying the materials of its own existence or by 
creating a situation so obviously intolerable that men may be 
forced to reject it. As Whitehead says, ‘The fact of the in- 
stability of evil is the moral order of the world.’ 

In candor it is necessary to call attention to two limits which 
must be recognized to this self-destructive tendency of evil. 
It cannot guarantee the triumph of justice which is continuous 
with any particular just cause. It is not impossible for a nation 
or a race or a dominant group to be so successful in wiping out 
the opposition that the justice in the cause of the opposition is 


* Alfred North Whitehead, Religion in the Making (New York: Macmillan, 1927), 
P. 95. 
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never vindicated. So long as the opposition is strong enough to 
maintain its existence, it will be at least a potential scourge, 
but it can be so broken that such resistance is impossible. Our 
immediate ancestors built a society on the basis of an injustice 
to the previous inhabitants of this continent. They were so 
successful that they were never adequately punished for that 
injustice. But it should not, therefore, be implied that the self- 
destructive character of evil no longer applies to them because 
it remains true that the society which they have built success- 
fully on the basis of that injustice can only be held together if 
there is some degree of justice within itself. It is no longer 
threatened by the Indians. That score seems to be written off. 
But now, if it allows too great exploitation of groups of its own 
citizens, the threat becomes real again. In other words, we can 
see no even-handed justice which is neatly vindicated in each 
situation, but we can see a tendency toward the defeat of in- 
justice which is never repealed even when apparently a new 
equilibrium has been reached on the basis of injustice. 

One other limit to the application of this important principle 
of the self-defeating character of evil should be mentioned. It 
does not guarantee the perpetuation of the human values with 
which our ideas of good are identified. It is not impossible that 
those values may be wiped out by a cosmic catastrophe. The 
faith that they will survive such a catastrophe in some form now 
beyond our knowledge cannot be deduced from this principle as 
a generalization from our experience. It is a faith which is based 
upon belief in the power and consistency of God and upon an 
ultimate religious decision for the meaningfulness of existence. 
It is a reasonable expectation on the basis of our present experi- 
ence of the facts which makes us believe in the self-destructive 
character of evil that the integrating aspect of the cosmos would 
still be supreme; but that would prove nothing about the per- 
manence of the values which depend upon particular integrating 
processes in our experience. 

A third way in which people evade the problem of evil is to 
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deny the reality of evil. This is not a way of dealing with the 
problem which tempts us, and so I shall mention it only for the 
sake of completing the analysis. Quite obviously all forms of 
this tendency are vitiated in one of two ways. They may do no 
more than change the word by which the facts which we call 
evil are designated. Those facts become illusion or error, and 
our problem is shifted to the problem of why human beings 
should be subjected to such vivid illusions and such persistent 
errors. If this whole world of common experience is an illusion, 
then we have a dualism on our hands between illusion and 
reality which is in no better case than the ethical dualism which 
we have mentioned. Or, it may be that this position is made 
possible by the belief that all evil is partial good. This position 
is not incompatible with theistic theory, and it is roughly the 
solution which has been natural to absolute idealism. It is based 
upon an important truth which will be emphasized later in this 
paper, but as a complete explanation of evil it must fail to 
satisfy those who refuse to allow their theories to blind them to 
the full bitterness of evil. 

A fourth short cut to a solution to the problem of evil, and 
especially to the problem of sin, is the idea of the Fall. The Fall, 
as an explanation of the origin of evil, is to be rejected. The 
Fall, as a mythical statement of the permanent contradiction in 
the human situation between man as created in the image of 
God and man as a rebel against God can be given a place in our 
thinking if we know what we are doing when we do it.” In this 
latter case the Fall is no solution of the problem of evil but 
merely a vivid statement of the problem to be solved. 

N. P. Williams in his book on The Idea of the Fall and 
Original Sin still uses the Fall as an explanation of the origin of 
evil which he regards as the only alternative to an ultimate 
dualism. He recognizes that the Fall can no longer be regarded 
as an event in history, and so he posits a fall before history—‘‘a 
precosmic vitiation of the whole Life-Force, when it was still 


* As in the thought of Emil Brunner and Reinhold Niebuhr. 
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one and simple.” Such a speculation is of no help as a solution 
to the problem. The only possible help which the Fall as an 
explanation can give depends on the assumption that in the 
being that fell—whether Adam or Satan—there was something 
which resembles moral freedom. But to speak of the moral free- 
dom of the life-force prior to its differentiation into particular 
species is to use meaningless words. (The idea would be con- 
venient if it were true because in terms of panpsychism it could 
be used to explain the origin of all evil.) Any doctrine of the 
Fall as an explanation for evil must commit the absurdity of 
positing the fall of a perfect creature endowed with freedom or 
it must make the Creator responsible for the Fall. In both cases 
the mystery of evil is enhanced, and no explanation is provided. 
In the first case, the mystery is psychological—how a perfect 
person could fall. In the second case, the mystery is theological 
—why God should will so devastating an evil. It is hard not to 
think that in either case the chief function of the idea of the fall 
as an explanation of the origin of evil has been to push the 
origin of evil into the conveniently remote past and into a 
region—the psychology of Adam—to which evidence from our 
own experience hardly applies. 


There are two directions in which we can look for light on the 
problem of evil within the framework of the Christian faith in 
God. The first direction is suggested by any factors which we 
can discover in experience which condition the activity of God 
in the world. In so far as it is true that God’s activity is so 
limited, it can be said that there are evils in the world which 
God does not will and of which God is only indirectly the cause. 
The second direction is suggested by any facts which we can 
discover in experience which indicate that some forms of evil 
enter into the formation of a larger good or are themselves by- 
products of a structure of things which is in itself the necessary 


3N. P. Williams, The Idea of the Fall and Original Sin (London: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1929), p. 523. 
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condition of a larger good. The actual evils, concerning which 
we can get light from these two directions of our thought, over- 
lap; but we do have here two different approaches to the prob- 
lem which can be discussed separately. It must not be thought 
that, when we have said the most that can be said along either 
of these lines, we have solved the problem of evil. But it can be 
said that the light from both of these sources may be sufficient 
to enable us to go on in the face of inexplicable tragedy and 
frustration without rebellion or cynicism or despair. 


FACTORS BY WHICH THE ACTIVITY OF GOD IS CONDITIONED 


Christian theology has not usually assumed the uncondi- 
tioned omnipotence of God, a conception of omnipotence to 
which no choice among possibilities is necessary but for which 
all conceivable possibilities, no matter how much they con- 
tradict one another, are eternally open. The main line of Catho- 
lic theology, represented by Thomas Aquinas, definitely recog- 
nizes that the omnipotence of God is limited to those possibili- 
ties which are consistent with one another. There is a tendency 
to ascribe a more arbitrary kind of omnipotence to God in 
Calvinism, but that is not carried through to the end. It is 
limited chiefly to rhetoric or to the discussion of the mysteries 
which are beyond human understanding but which are not in- 
compatible with the eternal righteousness and self-consistency 
of God. The whole Calvinistic theory of revelation is based 
upon faith in the self-consistency of the Holy Spirit, who does 
not “change his likeness,”’ and in the heart of the believer wit- 
nesses to the same truth which he utters in the Bible. It is 
difficult to see how any view of the activity of God which takes 
seriously the temporal process at all could fail to recognize im- 
portant limits to the possibilities which are open to God. The 
determinate character of creation means that God must deal 
with the world as it is and not as it might have been created. 
Whether in the choice of possibilities in creation God was lim- 
ited by a logical structure of reality eternally confronting him 
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or whether he was limited by the structure of his own nature js 
a matter for speculation which does not greatly influence our 
judgment at this point about the problem of evil. 

We come to the heart of the discussion of the conditions which 
limit the activity of God when we emphasize the fact of the 
freedom of finite creatures to resist the will of God. It is one of 
the clearest characteristics of creation that it has brought forth 


finite wills which are free. The nature of their freedom is a 
mystery, whether it be couched in terms of the mystery of in- 


determinism or in terms of the mystery of the self-determinism 
of a creative self. The range of this freedom may be subject to 
debate. Certainly, it is not equally distributed among human 
persons. Countless persons may in most areas of their lives be 


slaves of external circumstances, but into the molding of those 
circumstances has gone the free choices of other persons. The 


important point is not to show the precise limits of freedom but 
to insist that there is in the process enough human freedom to 
introduce a recalcitrant factor into human life which God in the 
exercise of an unconditional omnipotence does not override. 
This human recalcitrance we know in ourselves and see its con- 
sequences everywhere. Whether or not a similar recalcitrance 
can be attributed to subhuman creatures as an explanation of 
disease and natural evil is less clear. Certainly in that case we 
cannot explain the existence of such recalcitrance as a by- 
product of the freedom which is necessary for the development 
of moral personality. Whether or not a similar recalcitrance can 
be attributed to superhuman finite spirits—angels or devils—is 
a question which we can answer only with a guess, and some- 
thing concerning it will be said in what follows. 

When we ask why God created free spirits, capable of resist- 
ing him, instead of puppets of the divine power, perfect in their 
behavior, the answer is clear enough. It is familiar and need not 
be labored here. No writer has put it in more telling fashion 
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than John Oman, whose Grace and Personality’ is an elaboration 
of the theme that no form of irresistible grace can be harmonized 
with the conditions which are necessary for the growth of moral 
persons. 

But there is a more difficult question: Why should the nature 
of man be weighted in favor of evil? In other words: Why 
should sin be in the line of least resistance? 

The idea of the Fall has been the classical Christian answer 
to the question concerning the tendency of sin to be in the line 
of least resistance. If what has been said about the Fall earlier 
in this paper is true, then that doctrine has really been no more 
than an evasion of the problem either by pushing out of sight 
into the remote past God’s most arbitrary act or by inter- 
preting Adam’s will in terms of the most impossible indeter- 
minism or by resorting to both methods of explanation depend- 
ing on whether that which was in mind was the sovereignty of 
God or man’s responsibility for sin.’ 

The only explanation of the origin of sin which seems to me 
to be even plausible is that which is set forth by F. R. Tennant 
in his book, The Origin and Propagation of Sin. The following 
passage summarizes his position: 

Instead of resorting to a hypothetical previous existence or extra 
temporal self decision, can we find the ground of the possibility and occa- 
sion for sin in our normal natural constitution regarded as the perfectly 
norma) process of development through which the race has passed previ- 
ously to the acquisition of full moral personality; and can we assign the 
tise of evil itself simply to the difficulty of the task which has to be en- 
countered by every individual person alike, the task of enforcing his in- 
herited organic nature to obey a mora) law which he has only gradually 
been able to discern [p. 81). 


4 John Oman seems to be known in this country chiefly for his The Natural and the 


Supernatural, but Grace and Personality is probably his more distinctive contribution to 
theology. 


5 Cf. Calvin, Institutes, Book IIT, 23:7 and Book IT, 1: 10. 
° Cambridge University Press, 1908. 
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There are two points which should be clarified in connection 
with this position. The first is that there is no conflict between 
this explanation of the origin of sin and the idea that sin is a 
permanent aspect of the human situation and that it may even 
take more terrible forms in combination with what seem to be 
higher spiritual and social developments. [f we emphasize the 
evolutionary origin of sin in the history of the race, we may be 
tempted to think that sin is merely an anachronism which will 
in time be outgrown. But if we take the second part of the quo- 
tation from Tennant, the emphasis is upon the development of 
sin in the life of every child. Looked at from that point of view, 
this explanation of the origin of sin is consistent with the realis- 
tic recognition of the persistence of sin through all social devel- 
opment. Tennant enlarges upon this aspect of the problem in 


another paragraph: 
Of course such a pure little anima] as the young child presents some- 


times an appalling spectacle of self-centredness in the satisfaction of its 


impulses and appetites, and of passionate resentment to restraint on their 
indulgence. But if the upholder of the doctrine of a fallen nature sees in 


such an exhibition that false delight in freedom which is said to be one of 
the marks of inborn depravity, the naturalist there only a sign of future 
sanity and vigor. .... The apparent faults of infantile age are in fact 


organic necessities.” 


The second point is suggested by a criticism which von Hiigel 
applies to Tennant. He concedes that Tennant has explained 
the origin of the sins of appetite but claims that he has not ex- 
plained the origin of the sins of pride and self-centeredness.’ 
Here again it seems to me the difficulty is that von Hiigel is 
thinking of the evolution of the race. Is it not true that the 
child’s traits, which are the raw material of mature strength 
and character, are equally the raw material of pride and self- 
centeredness? And, during stages in which innocence and moral 
guilt can hardly be separated, do they not get a head start in 

7 Ibid. 


§ Baron F. von Hiigel, Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion (1st ser.; 
London: J. M. Dent & Sons, 1924), p. 10. 
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our lives in terms of pride and self-centeredness? It is not diffi- 
cult to see the reason for the origin of evil tendencies in human 
life: nor is it difficult to see the hazards in the way of outgrow- 
ing them or transmuting them—always under the tutelage of 
adults who at best have imperfectly overcome the same hazards. 
When we read in the pages of Galvin about the ruin in our 
nature created by Adam’s fall, we must wonder that so many 
people develop as well as they do. But does one not have a 
similar experience in reading the pages of contemporary psycho)- 
ogists who emphasize the hazards which confront normal growth 
in infancy? There is at least an important element of truth in 
these psychological theories which gives further support for 
Tennant’s theory of the origin of sin. 

There is a second question which must be asked: Why should 
the tragic aspects of moral evil be compounded by aspects of 
human finiteness which cannot be explained as the necessary 
conditions for the development of moral personality? I refer to 
the inertia, narrowness, and stupidity of finite minds; to the 
limited imagination, which in combination with human ego- 
ism, turns large-scale social groups in their relations with one 
another into instruments of deviltry; and to the general inade- 
quacy of the human mind in dealing with the complex and 
quickly changing problems of civilization. One sees the same 
combination of moral failure and blindness on a small scale in 
family life, where in the relations between parents and children 
the best intentions are often sadly mistaken and lead to harm- 
ful consequences for the emotional development of the children. 

The only answer which can be given to this question is an 
extension of the answer which was given to the question about 
the origin of the strong tendency toward moral failure. Both 
the moral and the mental inadequacy of men can be traced to 
the general fact that in the evolution of the individual and in 
that of the race we have a process of growth from the lowliest 
beginnings. This growth is always precarious and uneven. But 
we know nothing of moral and mental development except as 
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products of this kind of growth. We know of no such thing as a 
high spiritual result which comes to us without long, costly, and 
always precarious preparation. Just as moral growth comes 
from the transmuting of tendencies which are the materials of 
sin and which, in what may be called their semi-innocent stages, 
get a head start as the kind of behavior which is sin, so mental 
development is based upon trial and error in dealing with prob- 
lems without which our minds would not be sharpened at all 
but which are not nicely adjusted so that they are always within 
the reach of the minds called upon to solve them. Whatever be 
the nature of the divine control of this process of development, 
it seems clear that the process has some measure of independ- 
ence. I mean by that, that our sins and failures have their own 
inexorable chain of consequences and that we cannot expect 
God to intervene and break that chain. There are divine forces 
in the world, especially in connection with the life and death of 
Christ, which can break such chains, but only in so far as those 
who are directly involved yield themselves to God and become 
his instruments. The very social interdependence which makes 
the chain of consequences so tragic in its effects upon the in- 
nocent is itself a necessary condition for those relationships of 
love and fellowship without which none of the higher develop- 
ments of life would be possible. 

All these facts point to one conclusion which is to me in- 
escapable. It is that God, because of his own nature, faces lim- 
ited possibilities. Among them are at least the following sug- 
gested by the foregoing discussion: God cannot have a world 
of moral persons who are not also free to resist him. God cannot 
create a world of persons with either moral character or intel- 
ligence except by means of the slow process of development 
which inevitably involves all the hazards and handicaps which 
have been suggested. God cannot create an interdependent 
community of persons which is the basis of all love and fellow- 
ship without having at the same time a world in which evils 
spread and in which our sins and failures have incalculable con- 
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sequences for the innocent. Why does God confront this limita- 
tion of possibilities? Is it not enough to say that God limited 
himself? Why was it necessary for God to limit himself when 
to do so meant the vast waste of the evolutionary process? 
What we are saying here is the same thing which Gilson says in 
interpreting medieval philosophy when he asserts that for God 
to have made creatures who were not mutable would be as im- 
possible as it would be for him to make round squares.’ The 
bitterness of it all is somewhat covered up by that abstract word 
“mutable,” but the same principle is involved. If there is a pat- 
tern of possibilities which is given, which includes the logical 
structure of reality which has often been recognized by the- 
ologians as given in this way, but which includes more which 
can only be read from the facts of our experience, then we can 
get some dim understanding of a large part of evil from which 
men suffer. When we ask what the relation is between this 
given pattern of possibilities and God, I think that Professor 
Brightman puts it well when he says: 

If the Given is external to God, then either he created it or he did not. 
If he did create it, one needs something within the divine nature to explain 
why he should create that sort of thing. If he did not create it, the pres- 
ence of two ultimate powers in the universe—God and the Given—raises 
the problem of their interrelation and engenders many of the difficulties 
to which other forms of dualism are subject.’° 


I have applied this principle of the limitation of the possi- 
bilities between which God must choose only to those forms of 
evil which come into the world through human agency. That 
the same principle must be extended to cover all of nature I am 
prepared to believe, but I have no confidence in saying how it 
should be done. Except in the case of the effect of the obviously 
necessary regularities of nature upon human life, where it can 
be said that God could not have at the same time both the order 
on which all higher developments depend and a world which 


°E. Gilson, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy (New York: Scribners, 1936), p. 120. 
”E. S. Brightman, The Problem of God (New York: Abingdon, 1930), p. 183. 
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would be accident-proof, it is not clear how we are to think of 
the relation of nature to the continuous creative and guiding 
activity of God, on the one hand, and to human suffering, on 
the other. All speculations which trace disease to the ‘‘freedom”’ 
of the germs as they trace sin to the freedom of man neglect the 
fact that in the case of human freedom we do see a relationship 
between it and a high result which is worth the cost. In the case 
of the germs we may hypothesize a similar freedom but let us 
not be fooled into thinking that the use of the word carries with 
it even an approximate solution of the problem. The only clear 
light which we can get on the human suffering which is the work 
of nature must come from the second approach to the problem 
of evil to which we shall soon turn. In this connection it is im- 
portant to take to heart the warning that we must not think of 
the purposes of God as concerned exclusively with the welfare 
of man. 

This first approach gives us chiefly understanding of the evil 
which comes into the world through human agency. It does ex- 
plain not only individual cases of sin and frustration but also the 
social catastrophes which weigh so heavily on our minds in these 
days. These catastrophes darken so much of our horizon that 
many of our contemporaries are led to think once more in terms 
of transcendental forces of evil which are preying upon human 
life, fallen angels or devils who presumably are playing a part 
not unlike that of Satan in the prologue of the Book of Job. 
Now it can be said that, if such superhuman spirits of evil are 
plaguing us, their sin can be explained in the same way in which 
ours is explained. The only question is whether or not such 
transcendental spirits of evil do exist. I believe that we should 
not follow our European contemporaries in invoking such spirits 
to explain our plight because I believe that it can be explained 
without resort to them. Given the human egoism which must 
be admitted as a universal fact, given the limitations of our im- 
aginations and of our intelligence, given the rapid development 
of complex problems which we have not been prepared to deal 
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with and which require common and even simultaneous action 
by large social groups, given the cumulative character of the 
evil of the past, given the powers which the few have in blinding 
the many and the effect of the mere possession of those powers 
in creating a kind of madness in the souls of those who hold 
them, given the amazing capacity of the human mind to make 
a partial interest seem a universal good, given the way in which 
the devotion and the courage of common folk can be turned by 
nationalism into hatred and cruelty—given these and many 
other factors and it is not difficult to explain the catastrophes 
of our time without resorting to the assumption that super- 
human, personal forces of evil are involved. If there are no such 
devils—other than ourselves—playing havoc with society, it is 
important that we not assume their existence else we will tackle 
the wrong enemies or yield to the spirit of fatalism. 

Our generation needs light upon social catastrophes, and such 
light theology has less difficulty in giving than it has in the case 
of natural evil. And yet I think that it is true that social evil 
which can be more easily explained is more likely to give us a 
sense of the complete meaninglessness of existence than natural 
evil which, though a greater mystery, is so often borne with 
deepened faith. 


EVIL AS A PART OR CONDITION OF GOOD 


There are many facts which indicate that evil can be ex- 
plained in part as an element in a larger good, as a condition of 
good, or as the by-product of a structure of things which is 
itself a condition of good. This approach to the problem is less 
controversial than the first. All Christian thinkers would admit 
the importance of these facts. They would differ on the extent 
to which these facts represent a solution of the problem of evil. 
It may be said in general that in the kind of world in which we 
live it is better that there should be evil—evil as it is taken up 
and made into the stuff of character and spiritual life, evil as it is 
overcome by divine and human acts of redemption, evil as it is 
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known in contrast with good. This general explanation is not 
to be brought out on all occasions as an explanation of specific 
evils which, so far as we can see, contribute to no good. Nor is it 
to be used as an excuse for tolerating evils; ‘‘God forbid!” as 
Paul said when it was suggested that he taught that we should 
sin that grace may abound. Evil which is encouraged in order 
to make possible the good which it may produce will be only 
evil to those who tolerate it. From some perspectives the death 
of Christ was the condition of good, but it did no good to Judas, 
and Caiaphas, and Pilate. 

The first type of evil which can be explained in relation to 
good is that which is not in itself a part of a larger good but 
which is a by-product of a condition of things which is necessary 
for the realization of good. The simplest illustration is to be 
found in the case of accidents. They are a particularly poignant 
form of evil partly because they are so sudden and catch us un- 
prepared, partly because they seem avoidable, and partly be- 
cause we can so easily imagine ourselves or those closest to us in 
the situation of the accident. And yet, there is no form of evil 
which is more readily explained and harmonized with the love 
and power of God. Given the regularities of nature, the facts 
which underlie the law of gravitation, the fact that fire can be 
depended on to burn—regularities without which there could be 
no character, no learning, no cumulative human achievement— 
and given human fallibility as well as human sin, we can say 
that, while no particular accident may be necessary, that there 
will be accidents is statistically inevitable. 

Human qualities which we value most can hardly be thought 
of as possible at all without evil or at least the strong possibility 
of evil; without evil or the strong possibility of evil there would 
be no such thing as courage or compassion or tested loyalty. 
The deeper levels of all virtues, of all human fellowship, cannot 
be imagined in our kind of world without evil. Here it is clearest 
that the evil is not to be kept alive in order that we may develop 
these qualities. They are real only as they involve the struggle 
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to overcome evil. If there is the least suggestion that evil is 
being kept alive in order to make us the more courageous and 
compassionate, the qualities which do result are sentimental 
counterfeits. I do not know whether or not it is possible under 
conditions which we have not experienced to have human char- 
acter reach its highest development without evil to overcome. 
I do know that in any human society in which there are still sin 
and death and many maladjustments between man and nature 
and in which every generation has to face afresh all the prob- 
lems of growing up there will still be evil enough for our good. 

There is also the disciplinary effect of suffering. This is some- 
what different from the evil which is really the occasion of 
particular human qualities. It is the effect of suffering upon the 
total personality. It is easy to be sentimental about this and 
overlook the degree to which suffering crushes, embitters, 
numbs the soul, or drives souls insane. The greatest mystery 
of all is why some souls are able to transmute evil into good in 
their own lives and others are shattered by it. But, when we 
have said all this, it still remains true that without suffering life 
is lived on a superficial level; we become self-sufficient, com- 
placent, and proud. Suffering deepens and strengthens every 
quality which we have. It can purify us from preoccupation 
with trivial things. It raises love and comradeship to the high- 
est level. It forces us out of ruts and often gives life a new 
beginning. So long as the soul is able to use suffering in this 
way it has this value; but, when in the form of mental disease 
suffering destroys the soul’s capacity to transmute it, we have 
one form of evil which seems to be unqualified evil. 

Then there is the relation of evil to the most meaningful 
events of individual life and history. This is probably not a 
separate point, but it does suggest a different way of looking at 
the same facts which we have been considering. 

I want to put side by side two quotations from widely dif- 
ferent sources. The first, what Father Tyrrell once wrote to a 
friend under doom of death: 
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I have long since ceased trying to explain the confusions and catas- 
trophes of life in any coherent way. What I cling to still is the belief that 
most lives are justified by one or a very few moments that bring out the 
best in us. The rest is mere padding and sawdust. If that is not true, I 
do not know what to think for utilitarian standards are mere moonshine. 
A few hours of endeavor and endurance on the rack of the cross have an 
absolute value that will last when all our works are obliterated like 
scratchings on the sand.” 


The second, Vanzetti’s statement in the courtroom after receiv- 
ing sentence: 

If it had not been for these things, I might have live out my life 
talking at street corners to scorning men. I might have die, unmarked, 
unknown, a failure. Now we are not a failure. This is our career and our 
triumph. Never in our full life could we hope to do such work for toler- 
ance, for justice, for man’s understanding of man as now we do by acci- 
dent. Our words—our lives—our pains—nothing! The taking of our 
lives—lives of a good shoemaker and a poor fish-peddler—all! That last 
moment belongs to us—that agony is our triumph.” 


It has often been pointed out—emphasized especially by 
Bosanquet in dealing with evil—that the world’s greatest litera- 
ture is tragedy. One is forced to face the question whether a 
world in which tragic events were impossible and in which men 
did not understand them would be a better or a poorer world. 
For the Christian it is the question of whether or not the world 
would be better or poorer without the Cross. We know it would 
be poorer, and yet one must not say that, without repeating 
what I have already said, the Cross brings redemption only to 
those who repent of their responsibility for it and for their share 
in all the processes which make men victims in our day. 


THE OVERCOMING OF EVIL 


Christians are quite right when they say that the practical 
problem of overcoming evil is of far greater importance than the 
theoretical problem of explaining its origin and meaning in rela- 

mM. D. Petre, Autobiography: Life of George Tyrrell (London: Edward Arnold, 


1912), I, 428. 
12 The Letters of Sacco and Vanzetti (New York: Viking Press, 1928), p. v. 
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tion to the goodness and power of God. If, however, we had no 
light at all on its origin and meaning, we might be driven to save 
appearances by glossing over the facts and making evil appear 
good or unreal, or we might be tempted to think of God as the 
enemy. The practical overcoming of evil, the transmuting of 
evil in experience, provides data which are of great importance 
for the solution of the theoretical problem. If we did not see in 
experience evil so transmuted that it enters into a larger good, 
we should have no ground for citing such a tendency as one 
explanation of evil; and, if we did not find in life great resources 
for the overcoming of evil, we would not have the faith for which 
evil creates a problem. 

The overcoming of evil which is already a part of our experi- 
ence takes two forms. The first is the social meliorism by which 
the suffering of this present time gets part of its meaning from 
its consequences for good for the future. We are all casting out 
utopianism, but we must not cast out with it all hope for a better 
future—for a future in which at least men will be able to live in 
an interdependent world without destroying one another. We 
cannot expect to eliminate evil, but there is ground for belief 
that the forces of redemption in history are stronger than the 
forces of destruction and that what we do or suffer now will not 
be lost but in ways beyond all possibility of prediction will enter 
into a future good. This belief is difficult now for a generation 
which has suffered such profound disillusionments, and there is 
a serious question as to how long it can stand at all except on the 
basis of religious conviction. But the Christian has not only a 
general belief that God is at work in the world; he has seen God 
work most powerfully through a cross which must have seemed 
to those who observed it as an event in history to be the last 
word in human weakness; he has seen how often God has quite 
literally taken the weak things of the world, that he might put 
to shame the things that are strong. 

The second form of the overcoming of evil which we experi- 
ence is in the individual life. It is a fact that men, whenever 
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they fulfil the conditions, do turn evil into good. Those who 
make the right adjustment to God, who by faith and loyalty 
and humility escape from cramping self-concern, do find evil a 
means of blessedness. John Oman puts the matter into relief 
when he states the opposite truth that ‘“‘All things work for evil 
to those who love themselves.’ 

But, when I have said these things, I must go on to mention 
certain difficulties which confront us as we think of the over- 
coming of evil in either of these ways and as we think of the 
possibility of an ultimate divine victory over evil. 

Difficulty in regard to social meliorism.—Professor Charles 
Hartshorne has written forcefully of the shortsightedness of 
those who refuse to face the strong probability that there can 
be no indefinite future for the race on this earth." It is this 
prospect which makes nontheistic humanism really ultimate 
pessimism. If we think of the human race being blotted out at 
the height of its development by a cosmic catastrophe, we must 
see that hopes of social meliorism do not provide adequate scope 
for the overcoming of evil. How much worse is the possibility 
that by gradual processes this planet will become unable to sup- 
port human life and that men may be driven back to savagery 
in the final struggle over a diminishing food supply! 

Difficulty in regard to the personal transmuting of evil—Here 
there is a difficulty of a different kind which we cannot evade. 
It is true, I believe, that for those who do fulfil the conditions 
all external evil can be made into the means of blessedness. But 
there are so many who seem to be unable to fulfil the conditions. 
Persons are blocked by physiological or psychological or en- 
vironmental conditions so that it is impossible for them to 
develop the spiritual strength and insight which are essential if 
they are to overcome evil in their own lives. What are we to say 
of the feeble-minded child, or of the man of great devotion who, 
partly because he does not spare himself, suffers a nervous 


"3 Grace and Personality (New York: Macmillan, 1925), p. 117. 
14 Beyond Humanism (Chicago: Willett, Clark & Co., 1937), chap. ii. 
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breakdown and ends his life in this world in a kind of hell? 
Inequality in the distribution of evil handicaps and in the dis- 


tribution of the power to overcome them is the hardest of all 
facts to face. Our fathers noted this fact and traced it either to 


God’s eternal decree or to an abstract kind of freedom which 
was thought to be within the reach of every soul. Indeed, they 
used the horizons opened up by immortality not only to provide 
for some persons the joys which outweighed all temporal suf- 


fering but also to make the problem of spiritual inequality a 
more terrible problem; for the most part they were willing to 


accept the prospect that a large part of the human race would 


know only evil eternally. 
The horizons offered by immortality do suggest the only pos- 


sibility that evil will finally be overcome by God. Immortality 


is no short cut to a solution of our problem. For all that we 
know, any future existence will have its own forms of evil and 


its own problem of evil. Moreover, nothing could be worse than 
to use the idea of immortality to freeze for all time and all 
eternity the human distinctions which emerge among men in 
this short life. But immortality does provide new opportunities 
for the transmuting of evil by persons, new possibilities for the 
overcoming of evil by God. The affirmation of belief in im- 
mortality is our way of affirming in the face of these difficulties 
ultimate trust in God. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Ausurn, New York 








JESUS AND THE COMING KINGDOM 
MARION J. BRADSHAW 


N SATURDAY, August 6, 1910, a college athlete 
() turned iceman for the summer, boarded a St. Clair 
Street trolley car leaving the Public Square in Cleve- 
land at a quarter to four in the morning. It was his regular 
trip, and the other passengers were also workmen whose duties 
required early rising and regular hours. On this particular Sat- 
urday morning a middle-aged fireman remarked to the iceman, 
“Well, I’m leaving my job today.’”’ When asked if he were 
stepping up, he replied that he was quitting his job at noon, 
and drawing his last pay, because he wanted the last two weeks 
of this earthly life to prepare for the Lord’s return—an event 
which was scheduled two weeks later. A further question 
brought the citation of passages in Daniel, Ezekiel, and Revela- 
tion which pointed conclusively to August 20, 1910, as the time 
when the earth was to be rolled up and the Lord Jesus would 
return. 

It is not usual for Christians to date their expectations so 
exactly as were those rudely shattered hopes and plans of the 
Cleveland workman. In fact, the recorded word of Jesus has 
prevented most of his disciples from attempting to fix the very 
day and hour. But it cannot be denied that New Testament 
sayings attributed to Jesus have played their unhappy part in 
centering many lives on this theme; nor that the prevalence of 
similar expectations of a divine intervention offers us the best 
grounds for understanding the rise of the Christian religion. 
Any attempt to reckon with the elemental things in religion, 
if it is to be persuasive for religious people in the Western world, 
must treat that belief in the coming Kingdom which produced 
a John the Baptist and gave a gospel to the greater one who 
followed him. 
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According to the world’s greatest religious classic, man is to 
master and subdue the earth. His first injunction is to have 
dominion. That there is possible a better day ahead is one of 
the basic affirmations of any worthy religion. In the beginning 
the divine injunction could hardly do otherwise than to enjoin 
the forward look—to charge man to master and subdue the 
world in which he had appeared. One of the deepest of human 
tragedies is the constancy with which the stirring challenge to 
a “philosophy of fight’”’ has been surrendered for the retrospec- 
tive enjoyment of an unreal golden age. But there is one thing 
very clear about the age in which Christianity arose: It had 
recovered the forward look. However much they may differ 
in detail, the gospel accounts are in substantial agreement that 
it was the sensed nearness of the Kingdom of God which pro- 
duced the Christian movement. 

Though they are sometimes at pains to dim his star in favor 
of the greater light of Jesus, the gospels agree that the land of 
Palestine was roused to a fervor of religious expectancy by the 
forceful preaching of a remarkable man who centered his work 
in the wilderness of Judea. To most ordinary people it would 
appear strange to regard John the Baptist as one of the very 
greatest men of history—as the peer of Moses, Elijah, David, 
and Isaiah; as the equal of Socrates, Aristotle, or Alexander. 
Yet that is precisely the judgment of John which two of the 
gospels attribute to Jesus—that among all those humanly born 
there has arisen none greater than John. But perhaps the ap- 
plication of simple standards of measurement substantiates that 
extreme judgment. For, if one surrenders the accretions of the 
miraculous around the infancy and youth of Jesus, it stands 
out then that it was through the influence of this man John 
that Jesus turned from the carpenter’s bench and plunged into 
the neighboring wilderness to reappear with beliefs which, when 
taught and acted, unmade and remade the life of the Western 
world. Any man who vitally influenced Jesus is one of the great 
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figures of history. Is there any other satisfactory reason for 
that astonishing estimate of John? 


I 

The coming Kingdom was no invention of John or Jesus. 
They are rather to be thought of as men who took seriously 
the teachings that lay at hand. It is folly to deny originality 
to such men; but it is equal folly to suppose that genius may 
manifest itself only by concern with new subjects. Common 
Christian apologetic has frequently ignored the extent to which 
the sources of Jesus’ religious insights were those available to 
any pious Jew—failing to realize they thus deprive him of un- 
doubted claims to genius. Two elements of the heritage of Is- 
rael may be taken as typical. 

The thought of God’s intimate governance of the world 
gained frequent expression in the Scriptures of Israel. Jesus 
took this idea seriously. From the standpoint of those who 
maintain that only scientific method can give verified truth, 
his procedure must, of course, be regarded as naive reliance on 
unverified beliefs. But, through accepting whole-heartedly the 
two basic affirmations of religion, his unusually honest and ac- 
tive mind was led to conclusions which made religious history. 
From open-eyed observation of the undiscriminating way in 
which the sun shines and the rain falls, many have had their 
belief in God’s governance of the world weakened. Taking a 
belief that such processes manifest God’s active purpose, and 
that the world setup is good, Jesus appears to have drawn strik- 
ingly different inferences from the same observations. Record- 
ing Nature’s neutrality, he accepted it as perfection: it was 
God’s way, and it was good. It became, therefore, a central 
emphasis in his teaching and may, perhaps, be regarded as the 
initial source of that unworldly passivity which makes the silent 
Christ of the judgment scenes such a strange and compelling 
figure. ‘““Be ye, therefore, perfect, even as your Heavenly Father 
is perfect” is an ethical injunction born of genius. But it is 
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also an inevitable inference from taking seriously the basic 
affirmations of Jewish faith. 

But the ethical thought of Jesus could not stop with neutrali- 
ty: there was with him neither a grim nor a flabby acceptance 
of whatever was as right. God’s present impartiality was to be 
superseded by a more active favoring of the right. A time was 
to be prayed for when God’s will was to be more completely 
done in earth. And the intensity of Jesus’ conviction of right 
tended toward an unusual sensing of the nearness of that com- 
ing Kingdom. 

The sources agree that John himself had no personal con- 
sciousness of being the awaited Christ of the coming Kingdom. 
It was enough that he was its prophet; that he was a voice pre- 
paring for its arrival; and his, indeed, was the satisfaction of 
arousing in a host of people a sense of the Kingdom’s immi- 
nence. But as the reports of the acts and teaching of Jesus 
came to John in prison, there appears to have dawned upon his 
mind the eager hope that perhaps this Jesus was the very Christ 
himself. With the people proclaiming that God had visited his 
people, and voicing their gratitude that a great prophet had 
arisen, John sent his messengers, seeking confirmation of his 
great new hope. 

Whether Jesus thought of himself as the Christ is not so 
clear; the answer to that question is one that divides the New 
Testament scholars, and some would even attempt to trace 
the alternations in the mind of Jesus on that matter. In the 
Quest for the Historical Jesus, Dr. Schweitzer rightly pointed 
out the crucial difficulty in Matt. 10:23 for any view that 
Jesus regarded himself as the expected Christ. On the other 
hand, the Synoptics clearly present Jesus as most emphatically 
approving the disciples’ confession of their faith in his messiah- 
ship, and this in the days of his earthly ministry. At many 
points the conflict has raged fiercely, but with at least this 
assured result: that Jesus stands revealed as one who pro- 
foundly believed in the temporal nearness of that coming King- 
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dom. The conclusion likewise seems unavoidable that Jesus 
must be regarded as one who promised to his own generation 
a Kingdom such as never came; as one whose life and teachings 
were so grounded in unfulfilled expectations as to constitute a 
problem of the first magnitude, for all who wish to be unde- 
ceived in their facts, and yet retain a living sense of the con- 
tinuing religious significance of Jesus. 

Attempts to evade this serious issue take two chief forms: 
first, to develop a portrait of a “‘liberal Jesus’ whose exalted 
ethical teaching, whose social passion, whose unique personali- 
ty, attracted a set of devoted disciples; and, second, to heighten 
emphasis upon the supernatural sources of the religious insights 
of Jesus. Expressions of the first tendency commonly ignore the 
basic facts on which the sources agree; and many presentations 
of the second trend escape our stern problem at the cost of 
surrendering historic method, and of ignoring the many evi- 
dences of his deep roots in the life and thought of the current 
Judaism. It is too often conveniently forgotten that Jesus is 
presented as having fought through his initial temptations with 
insights available to all in the Scriptures; and it is likewise often 
forgotten that a parable of Jesus presents Moses and the proph- 
ets as furnishing adequate guidance for life. 

Either of these procedures may, for some, extricate Jesus 
from the position mentioned above. But for many others the 
problem still remains, and grows sharper with the years of 
growth in knowledge. And if the worst must be accepted, what 
remains? What must be our attitude toward those whose 
achievements were founded on mistaken conceptions; whose en- 
deavors must be labeled aspirations after the unattainable; 
whose teachings must be recognized as counsels of perfection? 
If we are forced to conclude that Jesus must be classed with 
these, must modern men turn resolutely from him, at whatever 
cost? Is the Christian movement, the church in the world, the 
untold millions won to faith in a living God—is it all the by- 
product of a sharp illusion? 
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II 

Columbus was mistaken in his notion that the shortest route 
to India was by westward sailing. And yet he is the lasting 
type of the master-mariner; and probably no man’s life has 
been richer in the advancement of geographical knowledge. 
And in the land whose discovery was the uncalculated by-prod- 
uct of his mistaken beliefs, wealth has been found and created 
far supassing the fabled wealth of the Indies he sought. It is 
customary to esteem him for his achievement rather than to 
belittle him for his mistake. 

The early Mount Everest expeditions were warned by the 
best scientific authorities that they must make no plans re- 
quiring men to sleep above twenty-one thousand feet. Basing 
their conclusions on the experience of Lieutenant Tissaudier, 
whose two companions had been killed by being carried to 
that height in a balloon, the scientists warned the mountaineers 
that men who slept in that thin air need not expect to waken 
in this world. Another noted scientist sat in his chair, in a 
great glass chamber where the air was thinned to the lightness 
of the higher levels of the Himalayan ‘‘snows’’; and, after being 
revived, gave sober warning that men could not live without 
instruments and oxygen tanks, on those peaks the climbers 
hoped to reach. 

Norton, Somervell, Mallory, Smythe—they perhaps did not 
reach the top. But they have felt the stir and challenge of a 
mighty endeavor. Climbing Mount Everest has come to be a 
spiritual enterprise; it is man’s effort to pit his powers against 
the utmost physical forces of earth. To some who went high, 
and to at least one who never came down, their task seemed 
much like the discharge of the commission to master the earth 
and subdue it; and what sustained them in those somber 
heights of the upper ice-world came chiefly from a book of poems, 
called The Spirit in Man. They have not proved that men can, 
unaided, master those highest upthrusts of nature in this world. 
They have, however, proved the world’s best scientists quite 
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mistaken. They have slept and climbed higher than where sci- 
entists told them they would die; they have shown an adapta- 
bility of human life vastly greater than the scientists had 
guessed; they have thrust and dragged their wearied bodies 
ever farther toward the highest, until men are almost certain 
now that they can reach the top. They have made enough of 
upward progress to lend added encouragement to all who would 
brush aside the veto of science, when great enterprises of the 
spirit make their appeals to men. Must we wait until they have 
reached the top before we hail them as heroic spirits, and as 
men of faith? Nothing is more distinctively human than the 
accomplishment of stupendous undertakings started on the 
basis of something quite different from scientific proof of the 
possibilities of success. And in ordinary-life procedures it seems 
a lack of charity to deny men credit for the incidental conse- 
quences of their failures—consequences frequently far more sig- 
nificant than their successes could have been. 

It would be convenient could we assure and persuade our- 
selves that it was the triumph of the church which Jesus had 
in mind—that bringing idol-making into disrepute and filling 
unnumbered cities with confusion, and making his representa- 
tives judges and masters of kings—that all this was the actual 
fulfilment of what Jesus really intended. But to free him from 
having uttered unfulfilled predictions, at the expense of be- 
smirching his ethical judgment, this certainly is no service to 
Christ or to the truth. For to identify the course of European 
history with the Kingdom of God is as gross as any of the other 
ways in which the ideal has been betrayed. 

Minor successes in outpost skirmishes can avail us little in 
present-day defense of Jesus. There appears to be no limit to 
men’s capacities for religious loyalty—a fact forgotten by many 
who have predicted the collapse and disappearance of Christi- 
anity. Man is not so predominantly a rational creature as to 
lay aside treasured beliefs and attitudes merely because they 
have been proved untrue. But neither may reasonable men live 
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a wholesome life as Christian believers unless a victory may 
be won on today’s main front. 

The prestige of Jesus as religious leader and ethical teacher 
may stand or fall on the truth of his central proposition—that 
in the high fruits of our human life there is operative a principle 
of indirection; that in order to be most truly saved a life must 
be given away; that the richest personality and the finest char- 
acter are less likely to be realized by direct effort than as the 
almost unconsidered by-product of great devotion. There are 
many ways in which men may not wisely be directly helped; 
times when it is well that the left hand should not know what 
the right hand does. It is not only great social changes, like 
those wrought by the industrial revolution, which come as acci- 
dents, in the sense of being unforseen and unintended. That 
same principle of indirection holds, also, of individual and social 
goods; and pre-eminently, says Jesus, in the things of the spirit. 
He may rightly be regarded as the unrivaled exponent of this 
way of thinking: that the goods of life, which men rightly de- 
sire, are most assuredly won as added things; that even govern- 
ment and economics are most profoundly affected by reflexes 
from concern with a kingdom not of this world; that it is 
through our conscious devotion to a somehow transcendant God 
that resources of greatest helpfulness are made most available 
to men. It is not that we should deliberately chase shadows: 
it is rather that the greater folly is to conform too tamely to 
this world. It is not alone in religion that we are to be trans- 
formed by the apprehension of that which eye hath not seen 
nor ear heard! 

III 

On a desk before the writer lies a picture taken on Mount 
Katahdin. A climber stands almost tiptoe on the pointed top 
of Index Rock, a few hundred feet below the start of the knife- 
edge trail. But in the picture the ridge of a distant mountain 
is exactly continuous with the point of Index Rock, and the 
distant ridge is so clear and sharp that almost all beholders see 
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the distant ridge as near at hand; and instead of seeing a 
climber balanced on a perilous rock, they merely see him as 
walking across the top of a great stone ridge. As a portrayal 
of reality the photograph is an artistic failure; one sees the 
distant as close at hand, and the intended effect is lost. 

What is clearly seen is perceived as being close at hand; and 
the sensed nearness of an object is a measure of the clearness 
with which it is seen. Why not frankly regard Jesus as a suc- 
cessful artist rather than as an unreliable chronicler? The com- 
ing Kingdom, then, would have at least the function of high 
art; and the vivid awareness of its temporal nearness would be 
an enduring proof of the intensity with which the need of 
another social order was sensed. Both the ideal portrayed and 
the sense of its imminent realization become means whereby 
we are made keenly aware of aspects or dimensions of reality 
where time and space relations ought not be, and cannot be, 
our chief concern. Ideals are not made impressive by picturing 
their realization as necessarily deferred to a remote futurity. 
This life’s chief challenge to ethical endeavor is to square the 
actual and the ideal, however apprehended; and a central in- 
centive to such activity will continue to be a sense of the chance 
of success. We do not long continue to reach for the moon. 


IV 


The near coming Kingdom remains a better symbo of Trans- 
cendant Being, which can be known in symbol only, than are 
any of those shallow social symbols which grip our age. Many 
now mistake a glorified nation as being the one rightful pur- 
pose for the existence of individual lives. Religious people are 
urged to throw their all into an endeavor to achieve here a 
society which will really be the Kingdom of God. There are 
those who would persuade them that Nature, itself, is headed 
that way; and that the actual attainment of such a society is 
within the competence of men of good will, working together. 

The “slow, sure doom” may not be so pitiless and sure as 
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our gifted contemporary has portrayed it; and it does, indeed, 
ill become men of faith to belittle what may be accomplished 
when men are “inspired by love and guided by knowledge.” 
But, in spite of most liberal concessions at both these points, 
the thought of an ideal society to be achieved by intelligent 


social effort, by use of natural knowledge, should be recognized 
for what it is—as the modern counterpart of that elusive and 


iusory coming Kingdom for whose realistic advent multitudes 


of the faithful have waited and prayed. 


In one genuine sense, both Professor Dewey and the agnostics 
are right: we have no blueprints of a transcendant realm. Veri- 
fiable knowledge of it, competent to withstand scientific sifting 
is not anywhere at hand: and, however emphatic be our decla- 
ration that we know, the fact is that we have but symbols of 
that which transcends our scientific knowing. But the conclu- 
sion is not that any symbol will do; nor that one symbol is as 
good as another. It is rather that each symbol is faulty, though 
the best deceives us least. 

The uncalculated consequences of our best efforts; the slow- 
ness of effect of plans for a millennium; and conspicuous short- 
comings in engineered societies—these and other influences have 
somewhat cooled the enthusiasm of our confident social re- 
formers, at least wherever zeal is coupled with wisdom. And 
yet there is still such shallowness in contemporary social plan- 
ning that the millennial-dawnists are made to seem like sane 


engineers! “If the people of the Christian churches would but 
consecrate their wealth, the Kingdom of God would come in a 


day.” That was the astounding statement of a distinguished 


leader of the Interchurch World Movement. 
Faith need not join Paul in his extreme statement that if 


in this life only we have hope in Christ we are, of all men, most 


miserable. But the great apostle is certainly Jess extreme than 
are the men of Christian faith whose sole use for Christ is as 


a leader of some present social reform. The sober truth is that 
a vital faith, one that is pure and has abiding foundations, will, 
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indeed, be erected on the “firm foundations of unyielding 
despair.”’ The truth that must be faced is that neither we nor 
our descendants will ever in this life find a perfect union of 
ideal qualities over the whole range of our experience. Perhaps 
faster than any social progress can conceiveably come the moral 
insights and demands of the individual man are raised; and 
any true discernment must reluctantly persuade us that this 
world’s life is, at best, more likely to heighten than to diminish 
the discrepancies which the sensitive heart detects between the 
actual and the perceived ideal. The facts of science seem con- 
vincing enough; and they strongly reinforce that early Chris- 
tian view that this world is tottering and doomed. Whatever 
be the form of government, or however labor be organized; 
whether the earth be praised as a paradise or damned as a 
hell; the all-apparent fact is that its story is not endless; that 
humanity, as well as man, is destined to extinction. Like a 
song, a dream, or an arrow’s flight, the earth shall pass away, 
leaving all our human life only more clearly revealed as an 
incurable tragedy if men’s hopes are centered on anything this 
world can either give or take away. 

Another grievous fault about any gospel of social perfection, 
whether of a messianic Kingdom or of an ideal society finally 
won by human effort, is that the overwhelming majority of 
human beings are subordinated to the interests of a selected 
few. Perhaps the messianic conception, with its provision for 
a resurrection, sins the less against past and present humanity. 
But both subject most men and women to being chiefly means 
toward ends wherein others are central; and, under guise of 
portraying an ideal, but repeat the harsh facts of present life. 
Of course, we cannot rightly be heedless of the claims of coming 
days. There is a race to be propagated, and there is a heritage 
to be transmitted. But whether labeled gospel, philosophy, or 
science, any view of reality and life is shallow which fails to 
recognize that our rights in life are equal with those of any 
coming future age. For we live, also, for ourselves in all high 
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things; and no conceivable disservice could be rendered men 
greater than to convince them that all the truly precious fruits 
of living are to be realized only by others—and in a day that 
cannot come! 

There are forms of peace that are pleasant—peace that is 
easily comprehended and peace that passes understanding. 
There is a joy that comes from strength exerted; and another 
that comes from loving duties, tenderly performed. There is 
an abiding satisfaction in the widening of our horizons, and in 
the growth of knowledge; and there are many other precious 
experiences which rightful thinking will highly prize. But there 
is now, and until this world passes at the crack of doom there 
will continue to be, something positively inhuman about a man 
who is satisfied, about a human being who is content to live 
with desires contracted to what this world can grant! Far 
better that we take what comfort we can get, if we crave it in 
a world not meant for comfort, by recognizing that any pic- 
tured coming Kingdom is but an imperfect symbol of that trans- 
cendant life whose blueprints cannot be shown, but which can- 
not cease to lure our spirits. And because realities like abiding 
love, eternal life, and faith that overcomes the world have been 
brought near by his spiritual genius, loyal appreciation of Jesus 
need not be surrendered by honest men. 


V 

The Fourth Gospel, after the expectations of the early genera- 
tion of Christians had been falsified by history, frees the in- 
carnate and eternal Word of God from responsibility for having 
aroused the false hopes of the coming Kingdom. It likewise 
presents the relations between John and Jesus from the ac- 
curate perspective of history—after the movement initiated by 
John was no longer continuing separately, and after its true 
significance could be seen to have been merely that of preparing 
the way for the greater movement which actually followed. The 
nature of the Kingdom of God is, inevitably, differently de- 
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scribed. It may be regarded as the greatest effort to discover 
what is left when it is once realized that mistaken conceptions 
of the Kingdom had gained wide currency in the early church. 

But however great the differences between John and the 
other gospels may be, there is complete agreement at two im- 
portant points: first,the thought of the coming Kingdom is 
unmistakably in control; and, second, preparation for it, how- 
ever its nature be conceived, requires a “rebirth” of the indi- 
vidual who would see it. 

Men have experiences of Nature which enable us still to 
understand how an Elijah could think that God was in the 
wind, the fire, and the earthquake. A fierce and fitful wind 
blowing from the top of Everest could make a clear-headed 
modern Englishman feel a strange reality in Tibetan legends 
of Chomo-lungma, the mother-goddess of the mountain snows. 
The churning mudpits of Yellowstone, with the too earthly 
odors and the erupting pools, have sent more than one person 
fleeing in a kind of reverential terror from that high valley of 
marvels; and William James has told us how an earthquake 
seemed to manifest intent and malignant purpose. Such ex- 
periences of modern people enable us more easily to understand 
the rise of belief in natural processes as animated, and how 
natural objects and natural forces could secure attitudes and 
elicit responses which higher forms of religion will reserve for 
the ‘‘sounding silence.’’ These experiences may be outbuilt into 
an identification of God’s will with what is done on earth, so 
that things as they are are worshiped. And that natural piety, 
which may with proper fitness be directed toward Nature, ever 
tends toward a reverential attitude far too extreme. If the great 
prayer of Jesus is not to be rendered nugatory, God’s will is 
not being perfectly done on earth! And its more perfect ful- 
filment requires what has been called conversion of men. 

The undoubted fact forced upon any candid reflective and 
observant mind is that our human nature does need to be re- 
made. The natural, of which man’s body and mind are features, 
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tends to assume forms and shapes which must be altered. The 
natural needs to be reshaped, redirected, retoned. An acquisi- 
tive instinct develops out of a natural need of things, and a 
man’s life may so easily and naturally come to be centered in 
intelligent effort to possess an abundance of things. He must 
somehow learn that it is not that which is to be sought first. 
There is a fine glow of romantic love which is as natural as 
springing flowers, but it must be disciplined into parental re- 
sponsibility. There is a natural affection which accompanies 
family ties, but upon it must be established wider interests and 
higher loyalties. There are adjustments to nature which ever 
go too far; and in society, its highest expression, there are 
tendencies to shape our lives into hard habits which need to be 
remade, into unlovely shapes which must be transformed: ‘Ye 
must be born again!’ Even India, with its feeling of the il- 
lusoriness of this natural world, recognizes that it casts a spell 
from which we must be freed, or that it actually catches us 
in an inferior cycle of existences from which the right knowl- 
edge can give release. The inadequacy of the natural is one of 
the most elemental teachings of religion; to fail to grasp that 
fact has long seemed surprising ignorance, and insistence on 
the possibility of a genuine rebirth is the corollary of any 
worthy belief in social betterment. And the justified reply to 
any unimaginative declaration of its impossibility is the re- 
iterated statement: “Ye must be born again.” 

The proclaimed necessity of a conversion may easily be mis- 
conceived. Inability to imagine the means whereby such a re- 
sult is brought to pass may lead people to think the whole 
notion foolish. Or, misled by the selective emphasis of one type 
of theology, some may identify the demanded rebirth with a 
tumultuous type of conversion, as if a hurricane were the only 
wind that blows! The fact is that a gentle zephyr may just as 
positively affect the mode of life, or, in the long run, compel 
changes in climate equally profound. And it, no less than the 
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more terrifying wind, is just as fit a symbol for the play of 
unknown forces. 

What is birth? Perhaps in essence it is a transition of the 
young life to a new environment, from which new stimuli are 
received; where other persons than the mother are genuinely 
important; and in which the infant living organism becomes 
more truly an individual being. Were it not for the fierce con- 
troversies which have raged on the subject, it would be fairly 
easy to recognize, in this analogy of vital religious experience 
with birth, the realistic insight of genius. 

Of course, many factors enter into this conversion experience. 
Inherited religious ideas may be exceedingly fertile; new organic 
tones due to chemical changes accompanying adolescence; new 
awareness of inner needs springing from the same organic 
changes; a new sense of individual responsibility, forced upon 
one by society’s expectations and demands; widened horizons 
furnished by new studies—all these may color and direct the 
reshaping of personality. Each may play a part in arousing 
discontent with the actual; in forcing a new interest in the 
imaginative; in producing that new sensitivity to the claims of 
an unseen, but conceived Kingdom which prophets have be- 
held, and saints in part revealed. The outcome is an enhanced 
sense of obligation of live according to ideals; and an enriched 
respect for persons, culminating in such extensions of felt 
brotherhood as to compel the acceptance of outcast sweepers 
as people of God! Through such experiences sanctified injus- 
tices may be swept away, and the value of persons be recog- 
nized as superior to sparrows, sacred cows, or the fairest flowers 
of the field. Yet all similar concretions of values will open the 
way for the discernment of new goals of ethical endeavor. So 
long as man is man a Promised Land is relevant; there is ever 
a coming Kingdom. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Bancor, MAINE 
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The Origin of Russian Communism. By NicoLtas BERDYAEV. London: 
Centenary Press; New York: Scribner, 1938. 239 pages. $3.00. 


Berdyaev insists that the communistic revolution was distinctively 
Russian. No such occurrence could possibly take place outside Russia. 
Other countries may turn to communism by way’ of violent overthrow 
of the old order, but it will not be in the way that Russia did. What was 
peculiar to the Russian revolution and what could not in like manner 
characterize any other was its totalitarian nature. That is to say, it was 
not primarily economic, political, and industrial. It was an attempt to 
transform the whole of life and human nature itself. It was religious, 
artistic, educational, and emotional. It gathered up every interest that 
enters into human living and strove to reshape this organic totality as 
one single total system. If communistic revolutions occur in the West, 
they will be predominantly political, economic, and industrial. They will 
not be so powerfully concerned with the transformation of religion, the 
family, and all other patterns of culture. 

This is so, declares Berdyaev, because concern with the whole of life 
as one single, indivisible unit is the peculiarity of the Russian. Berdyaev 
sketches the different movements that arose in Russia throughout the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries and shows how the 
Russians again and again would take some theory from the West, such 
as the view of Fourier, or Saint Simon, or Hegelianism, or materialism, 
or Marxism, and transform it into a passionate dogma about the whole 
of life, as the westerners who originated the theory never did. Marxism 
in Russia was more passionate, dogmatic, and totalitarian than it was 
in the mind of Marx or any of his Western followers. 

As Russians observed the industrialization of the West in the form of 
capitalism, they hated it. For decades, throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury and before, they cherished the hope that Russia might never have 
to pass through the horror of capitalism. They loathed the pettiness and 
bourgeois spirit of Western capitalism. They dreamed that Russia might 
find a short circuit leading from peasantry to communistic industriali- 
zation. 

Berdyaev is primarily interested in comparing the spirit of com- 
munism with that of Christianity. He acutely says that the soul of 
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Marxism is not its economic determinism. Rather his great teaching is 
the messianic vocation of the proletariat. This is exactly contradictory 
to economic determinism, thinks Berdyaev. It is the declaration of the 
power and victory of man over the irrational forces of nature and society. 
It is the doctrine of deliverance. Under capitalism man is economically 
determined. The wealthy as well as the poor are enslaved by the eco- 
nomic process and its products. But man can be freed, and the agent of 
this deliverance is the proletariat. To it are ascribed the attributes of the 
chosen people of God. It is the new Israel. This is a secularization of the 
ancient Hebrew messianic consciousness. “It is the duty of the prole- 
tariat to combat the dependence of man upon products of human toil, to 
fight against the dehumanizing of economic life, to bring to light the 
almightiness of human activity.”” Not economic determinism but this 
faith in an activity which can accomplish a marvelous regeneration of 
society, is what gives Marxism revolutionary power. Such is the view of 
Berdyaev. But in this comment he reveals his own limited view, his 
otherworldliness, mysticism, and transcendentalism. For surely it is faith 
in the sustaining might of economic determinism which enables the 
Marxist to exercise his creative power. The two go together and are not 
contradictory. Indeed they cannot be separated in communism. 
Berdyaev thinks that communism and Christianity are identical in 
many points because communism is a derivative of Christianity. But 
communism leaves out one thing which Christianity holds to be of prime 
importance, and that is the absolute value of the personality. Personal- 
ity is not a part of society, is not a part of nature, is not a part of any- 
thing, says Berdyaev. Personality is unique. In its roots it is beyond 
nature, beyond space and time. It belongs to the eternal. Here again 
Berdyaev shows his essential supernaturalism. He would not call it 
supernaturalism, but it most certainly is the repudiation of naturalism. 
Berdyaev holds that nothing in space and time has any value in itself, 
not even when connected with an endless and cumulative sequence of 
events. Nothing is worth while except that which he variously calls the 
“eternal,” the “infinite,” the ‘“spirit”—something beyond time, space, 
history, social process, the categories of reason, and the facts of empirical 
inquiry. It is to this reality and to this alone that personality belongs. 
Personality is essentially creative because it is always breaking through 
any established order or organization of life and bringing forth some new 
and different system. This spontaneity and creativity of personality, he 
says, shows that in personality there is operating a richness and fulness 
of reality which is too opulent to be held within the confines of any pos- 
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sible temporal and spatial organization. It must break through and pour 
over every such limitation. 

Christianity, says Berdyaev, always points man to this superrational, 
superhistorical, supersocial reality. It finds all meaning and value yonder. 
Communism, on the other hand, finds them in history and the social 
process. Therefore, communism is an illusion, and Christianity is the 
only truth. That is what the book aims to teach. 

HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 
University of Chicago 


Children of Light. Edited by Howarp H. Brinton. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1938. 416 pages. $3.50. 

Swords into Ploughshares. By Mary Hoxie Jones. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1937. 373 pages. $3.00. 

“The jury that Time empanels” may very possibly reach the verdict 
that, next to William Penn and Elias Hicks, Rufus M. Jones ranks as a 
chief inspirer and leader of American Quakerism. On his seventy-fifth 
birthday these two books are published as tributes not only to his im- 
mensely varied, scholarly, and original contribution to the history of 
Christian mysticism and the outward “spiritual religion’? which the 
Friends stress but also to the fruitfulness of his high inspiration and 
singular executive capacity as chairman of the admirable humanitarian 
work of the American Friends during and since the World War. Like Dr. 
Jones himself, both volumes are unique and indispensable in their fields. 
Children of Light, though a somewhat individualistic symposium, is never- 
theless the first general survey of the relatively recent awakening of 
interest among the Friends in the obscurer phases of their own history— 
an interest largely due to Dr. Jones’s disclosures of the historic dignity 
and duration of nondogmatic, nonceremonial mystical re! zion. His 
Studies (1909), New Studies in Mystical Religion (1927), Spiritual Reform- 
ers in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (1914), and The Church’s Debt 
to Heretics (1925) reminded his coreligionists that their ‘‘apostolic succes- 
sion” is not only immemorial but virtually irreproachable—the latter a 
criterion of truth and value in which some more pretentious ecclesiastical 
pedigrees seem surprisingly deficient. Swords and Ploughshares, by his 
daughter, whose literary ability approaches that of her father, recounts 
salient phases and achievements of the Quakers in alleviating suffering, 
starvation, and disease, in rebuilding devastated regions and stricken 
morale, in re-creating humanity, faith, love, and hope among war- 
embittered peoples during 1917-24 (chaps. i-x). Then, in 1924, the 
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service work connected with the World War was redirected toward the 
home field, and chapters xiii—xxi bring this part of the record through stu- 
dents’ summer “peace crusading” and relief work in the coal areas with 
unemployed and strikers down to the Friends’ present exertions for the 
children of Spain. No drily factual narrative this, though strictly accu- 
rate and sufficiently factual; but an engrossingly vivid presentation of 
unlaureled and disinterested volunteer workers, supported by equally dis- 
interested and devoted donors. “It has been written not to glorify any 
person nor to trumpet the fame of the Society of Friends. It has been 
written to tell a moving human story and to show the splendor of un- 
selfish love in the midst of the dark epoch of violence, confusion and hate.” 
Well, the book certainly does so! Chapter iii, for instance, and its sketch of 
a visit of four young men Friends from the medical, transport, agricul- 
tural, and building departments on two young Quaker women relief work- 
ers on a June Sunday afternoon of 1918, in a ruined French chateau; 
chapters xii, “Into the Room of Suffering,” describing the ministry of 
human love to starving German children; chapter ix, “Yearly Meeting in 
Berlin, 1934,” and the Friends’ antidote to Hitlerism; chapter xv, 
“Peddling Peace,” the joyous, sporting story of two American students, 
with a rickety Ford, holding peace meetings in rural regions; chapter xix, 
“Not Always a Miner,” childbirth amid squalor in a miner’s cabin and a 
Quakeress to the rescue—here is the Christian religion at its truest and 
highest, as well as a literary skill in chronicle which moves and exalts. 
Humanitarian and spiritual Christianity never have shone more lumi- 
nously. 

Noteworthy chapters in Children of Light, the more conventional type 
of Festschrift, include an essay on “William Penn, Christian Quaker,” by 
Herbert G. Wood, in which Penn’s basic debt to Amyraut for an almost 
deistic predilection for “gentile divinity” is well developed; ‘William 
Penn, Constitution Maker,” by Francis R. Taylor, in which John Locke’s 
indebtedness to Pennsylvanian theory and practice is cogently argued; 
“Hebraica and the Jews in Early Quaker Interest,” by H. J. Cadbury; 
“Latin Works of Friends,” by Anna Cox Brinton, in both of which inter- 
est in and use of these languages for the purpose of early propaganda are 
interestingly explored; “New England Quakers and Military Service,” 
by Arthur J. Meekel, in which, as in the study of “Joseph Hewes, Con- 
stitution Signer’ (by Charles F. Jenkins) the difficulties experienced by 
the trends in remaining noncombatant during the American Revolution 
are related with valuable new documentation. All are significant studies 
for the attention of church and secular historians, while the chapter on 
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“Stages in Spiritual Development, as Recorded in Quaker Journals” (by 
H. H. Brinton) furnishes equally attractive data for the psychologist of 
religious experience. But, in singling out the foregoing chapters for their 
more general appeal, no lack of merit or appreciation is implied with 
regard to the other interesting and very scholarly research studies, such 
as of those of ‘John Woolman”’ (chap. iii), “Edward Byllynge” (chaps. 
iv and v), “The Mennonites and Quakers in Holland” (chap. viii), “The 
Quaker Constitution to the Old Northwest” (chap. xii), and “Thomas F. 
Buxton and Elizabeth Fry” (chap. xiii). 

It is gratifying that the contributors, ‘‘who were privileged to attend 
Dr. Jones’ historical seminar” at Haverford, are so meritoriously continu- 
ing his efforts “to show that Quakerism is one of the fundamental mani- 
festations of a spirit in Christianity which has never been without some 
witness.” 


Meadville Theological School 


CHARLES LYTTLE 


Le Chanoine Albin Van Hoonacker: son enseignement, son cuvre et sa 
méthode exégétiques. By. J]. COPPENS. Paris: Desclée de Brouwer & 
Cie, 1935. 137 pages. Fr. 50. 


It is now more than four years since the death of Canon Van Hoon- 
acker. His scholarly activity as teacher and writer in the field of the 
ancient Orient, primarily in Old Testament criticism and exegesis, had 
extended across nearly half a century; and in all that period there are 
only three years for which the bibliography of his writings shows no entry. 
In his field he was almost, if not entirely unrivaled in Catholic scholarship 
of his time; and his abilities won recognition far beyond sectarian limits. 
His most exhaustive work is his commentary on the minor prophets, a 
volume of 749 pages, published in 1908. But he is probably still more 
widely reputed for his study of the Jewish community at Elephantine, 
which possesses added interest as a monument of his cordial relations 
with English scholarship and the English people when with so many of 
his compatriots he fled there before the German invasion of Belgium in 
1914. The study was prepared in response to the signa) honor of an invi- 
tation by the British Academy to deliver the Schweich lecture in 1914; 
and was published the following year under the title, Une communauté 
judeo-araméene a Eléphantine en Egypte aux VI¢ et V¢ stécles av. J wl. 

Van Hoonacker was a cautious and conservative scholar, who took 
frequent exception to the findings of the Wellhausen school of criticism, 
a fact which wil] already have been inferred from his denominational 
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affiliations. It would be a large generosity that might claim for him a 
place in the first rank of biblical scholarship, yet he did work of a high 
order, and was an important figure in the Old Testament field. Professor 
Coppens has placed us all in his debt by his lucid biography, for the writ- 
ing of which he is peculiarly fitted. He was a student of Van Hoonacker’s, 
and now has succeeded him at the University of Louvain. Still better, his 
loyalty to his master provides that sympathetic understanding without 
which justice can never be done any subject. But his book is more than a 
mere record of events; it comprises also a digest of practically all Van 
Hoonacker’s writings in such fulness that the reader can grasp not alone 
his conclusions but understand as well his reasoning. 

The concluding summary of his exegetical methods is then scarcely 
necessary; it contains little that was not already apparent. Moreover, a 
statement of critical principles is seldom of significance, since their ap- 
plication leaves such wide margin for individua] interpretation Van 
Hoonacker’s are of the sort to which all scholars pay lip service, from the 
most conservative to the extreme radical. The acid test is his own use of 
them. And it is surprising to find how far he went on the path of liberal 
scholarship. He too recognized the existence of corruption in the Old 
Testament text and wrestled with the problem of its emendation; it is to 
his credit that he emphasized the basic importance of textual criticism. 
He also separated the Pentateuch into its constituent documents, actually 
employing the familiar symbols, though making reservations as to their 
dates, and as to the possibility of complete analysis. He recognized the 
composite character of Isaiah and even advanced the highly dubious 
view, which claims many subsequent advocates, that King Jehoiakin 
served as model for the “servant of Yahweh.” He criticized the Book of 
Job with more radicalism than many, more recent liberal scholars. And 
so the catalogue might be continued. It is highly astonishing in a Roman 
Catholic scholar, but it must be qualified with the information that most 
of this was prior to the decisions of the biblical committee in 1906. 

Yet, both before and after this date there are many strange features of 
Van Hoonacker’s work, which merit consideration at this time not pri- 
marily as a judgment on himself but for the light they throw on the think- 
ing of his biographer. 

The excavations of Sellin at Jericho in 1908-9 had shown that the 
eastern ramparts of the ancient city had been destroyed at some period 
not prior to the Byzantine era. Here was a crisis for all who for dogmatic 
reasons clung to the veracity of the biblical account of Joshua’s capture 
of the city. Van Hoonacker accepted the challenge and argued through 
to the conclusion that the word translated wall in the biblical story should 
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really be rendered garrison; it was the soldiers of Jericho, not the ram- 
parts, that “fell down flat” at the blast of the Hebrew rams’ horns! He 
supported his view by reference to I Sam. 25:16, where the same word 
occurs; but any open-minded reader will recognize that the use there is 
figurative. And Coppens actually hails this absurdity as an “‘explication 
ingénieuse” that deserves to be invoked once again relative to the recent 
excavations of Garstang. 

Certain problems of early Isrelitish history led Van Hoonacker to ac- 
cept the conclusions of his student Poels, who saw but one and the same 
sanctuary in those of Kiriath-jearim, Gibeon, Gibeah, Geba, Nob, Mizpeh 
and Gilgal—a somewhat generous assimilation, we must remark. But 
again he ran afoul of modern results in the Orient, in this case the identifi- 
cations of ancient sites. But Van Hoonacker evaded the dilemma with the 
sage dictum, “Nulle observation topographique ne saurait prévaloir 
contre le témoignage d’un texte autorisé’’—a plausible view; but in reality 
the context shows the meaning of “le témoignage d’un un texte autorisé” 
to be nothing but authorized dogmatic interpretation. So, unfortunately, 
he but illustrates the wilful blindness by which dogma saves itself at the 
expense of truth. And again the uncritical Coppens celebrates a triumph 
of conservatism. 

However, the most desolating aspect of Van Hoonacker’s work, as also 
of Coppen’s indorsation of it, relates to his studies in the books of Malachi 
and Isaiah. His work in the former had convinced him that the code of 
Deuteronomy is post-Exilic, and thus the so-called Law of Holiness must 
be identified with the lawbook of Josiah’s reform. The critical soundness 
of this view is not the point for the moment; but it was an honest con- 
clusion won by honest toil from authentic evidence. But the ecclesiastical 
censors refused to pass his conclusions; so he withdrew the passage, though 
already printed for his ““Douze petits prophétes.”’ We are not told the 
identity of these censors, or the personnel of the biblical commission 
whose decree of 1906 was a turning-point in Roman Catholic biblical 
scholarship. But the fact is that Van Hoonacker was the outstanding 
scholar of his church at this time in the field of Old Testament; so there 
was no one competent to review his reasoning and condemn him of falsity. 
However, as everyone knows, this was not the point—even Coppens im- 
plies as much; his views were suppressed not as lacking truth but on the 
grounds that they did not conform with ecclesiastical tradition; they en- 
tailed a threat to the church’s dogmas. What should an honest man do in 
such a case? Coppens relates that Van Hoonacker never again advanced 
these interdicted opinions, and he goes on, “Le chanoine Van Hoonacker 
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donna ainsi un belle example de soumission loyale et constant aux direc- 
tives de l’Eglise, qui honore grandement sa mémoire ainsi que |’Ecole ou 
il a enseigné” (p. 77). It would appear that the honor to which he refers 
is in some part the official presence of church dignitaries at the funeral, as 
earlier related. So then here is the reward for sacrificing one’s honesty: 
the church will provide a good funeral! But somewhere in such a lamen- 
table course of events the thoughtful person must confront the issue 
whether loyal obedience to ecclesiastical authority may not ential dis- 
loyalty to the higher laws of truth itself. 

His experiences with the Book of Isaiah prove even more disquieting 
reading. We have noted the distance he went in his analysis of the book. 
But once again he ran afoul of the Commission biblique; and here too he 
dropped the matter. However, in 1932 he published a Dutch commentary 
in which he “affirme explicitement que la thése de |’authenticite du 
deutéro-Isaie est une opinion défendable.” Now, it is possible to hold 
that the intervening years had brought to Van Hoonacker’s ripening 
scholarship clear evidence that he had been in error; though few outside 
Romanism will be impressed by Coppen’s specious view that while 
identifying King Jehoiakin as the model of the Ebed Yahweh, and re- 
ferring to “les chefs spirituels de l’exil’” in connection with Deutero- 
Isaiah, Van Hoonacker really believed that these chapters were written 
by the prophet Isaiah. The unbiased reader will find it difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that Van Hoonacker deliberately and consciously denied 
the truth as he knew it in order to obey the behest of the church. 

It is scarce for us who know the joy of freedom to condemn Van Hoon- 
acker, nor yet Coppens who performs marvels of agility in his effort to 
encompass at once intellectual honesty and uncritical dogma. The price 
they would have paid for that to which we are “free-born” they knew 
better than we can estimate. We may but note the facts; and possibly 
it will not be denied us as well to feel some deep stirring of vicarious pain 
for men such as these, of essentially liberal instincts and real scholarly 
ability, who live under handicaps and obstacles which stifle, stultify, and 
obstruct. It is a depressing spectacle that Coppens has uncovered here 
before our eyes. It provides though a timely commentary on the exhorta- 
tion of St. Paul for all who love those two inseparable entities of our 
spiritual heritage, freedom and truth: “Stand fast therefore in the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free, and be not entangled again with 


the yoke of bondage.” 
W. A. IRWIN 
University of Chicago 
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Das Buch Hiob. By Gustav H6tscueEr. “Handbuch zum Alten Testa- 
ment,” erste Reihe 17. Tiibingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebek), 1937. 99 pages. Rm. 4.20. 


For more than twenty years the name of Gustav Holscher has been 
prominent in Old Testament study. Among his notable contributions to 
an understanding of this great literature must be mentioned his publica- 
tion, in 1914, of Die Profeten, which gave initial impulse to the psycho- 
logical study of prophecy, now one of the assured advances of recent 
years. Ten years later he issued Hesechiel, der Dichter und das Buch, a 
work that marks the beginning of the modern criticism of Ezekiel and 
remains still the best approach to its problems. The unsatisfactory re- 
sults of more recent investigators is traceable to their neglect of Hélscher’s 
views. A commentary by him on the Book of Job, then, rouses keen 
expectancy, which indeed is quickened as one makes his first ventures 
therein. There is here a familiarity with the life of the ancient East, and 
a wealth of detailed knowledge that reveals at once a rich and wide 
scholarship. The treatment of flora and fauna is deserving of special 
mention. The interpretation of geographic and ethnic names is likewise 
luminous. But of highest importance is Hélscher’s understanding of the 
wisdom movements of the ancient East which provide the indispensable 
setting for an intelligent approach to the Book of Job. If such high level 
had been maintained, this might well have proven the best commentary 
on Job that we possess. But, unfortunately, as one moves on under 
Hilscher’s guidance into the acute problems of this most difficult of Old 
Testament books, one experiences a progressive disillusionment. 

Text criticism is one of the details of Old Testament study, the im- 
portance of which, however, demands no demonstration. Unfortunately, 
it is that area in which there is least agreement and least certainty. It is 
too much, then, to expect that Hélscher’s results in Job should command 
general assent. It would be obviously absurd to claim that all must be 
rejected, but equally it may not be denied that very much is highly 
questionable. As illustration, chapter 8 seems a fair selection, where he 
has deleted three separate verses out of the chapter’s total of twenty-two. 
As a sample of his reasoning we select his explanation of the omission of 
verse 10: it is an addition, for “dass die Vater persénlich zu Hiob reden 
sollen, ware ein Unding.” Yet, who except Hélscher has suggested that 
the fathers did speak personally to Job? Clearly the meaning is as figura- 
tive as the inquiry of them in verse 8; in both the reference is to the 
storied wisdom of men of old. 
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Another matter supposedly of minor significance, though really of con- 
siderable bearing upon larger issues, is the strophic structure of the poem. 
One is astonished to find Hélscher following the course advocated by 
Bickell many years ago, which it was hoped had in the meantime at- 
tained the oblivion it properly deserves. He organizes the entire poem 
into couplets of distich lines. Apparently he is not very certain of this 
course; he defends it merely on the basis that “the impression that the 
author observes such form is very strong.’’ Had he, however, followed 
up his uneasiness with more careful study he would have found a situa- 
tion far different and uncovered results of high value for our appreciation 
of the poetry of the book and perhaps also for our understanding of it. 
It is true that the couplet structure is by all odds the most common in 
Hebrew poetry; and likewise in the Book of Job. Yet, the triad occurs 
frequently; and one of the subtle aspects of this great poet’s genius is his 
interchange of these two structural forms. Job begins the discussion in 
chapter 3, not in couplets but in triads; Eliphaz replies apparently in 
couplets; when Job speaks again he is still in the triad mood. Bildad be- 
gins with triads but merges over soon into couplets. And so the discussion 
moves on with a variation of stylistic features of this sort which add to 
the color and beauty of the poem and possess overtones of implication for 
its mood which as yet we do not fully understand. 

Moving on, however, to the crucial issues of Job, the larger questions 
of criticism and of interpretation, we find, unfortunately, in Hélscher’s 
treatment very much that is certainly erroneous. His critical position is 
quite conservative. He accepts the entire poem as genuine save only 
chapter 28, the Elihu speeches, and the poems on the ostrich, the hippo- 
potamus, and the crocodile in the Yahweh speeches. The prologue and 
epilogue likewise he thinks come very largely from the author of the 
poem. With this critical generosity, it is then obvious that he must find 
the author’s solution of Job’s problem in the utterances of Yahweh; and 
it is not in some intellectual answer to the problem but in the wisdom of 
God there portrayed, before which frail man must bow with a sense of 
his unworthiness. Yet the careful reader will experience here serious mis- 
givings; for the Yahweh speeches certainly emphasize rather the might 
of God; and his wisdom, if it is thought of at all, is only a casual implica- 
tion. It is odd that Hélscher should find basis for his interpretation in 
38:2; for “counsel” is there but very dubiously divine counsel; the al- 
lusion rather seems to be to the logic and intelligence which might have 
been evinced through the dialogue. In reality the answer to the problem 
of human suffering advanced by the poet, if it must be found in the 
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Yahweh speeches, is not at all a pious submission to omniscent wisdom 
which man may trust though he cannot understand but rather is sheer 
pessimism; man can but cringe before Omnipotent Might which mocks 
his puny strength. 

But there is available adequate critical evidence which might have 
saved Hdlscher from this impasse, had he not overlooked it. It is astonish- 
ing to find him accepting chapters 29-31 as the genuine conclusion of 
Job’s utterances. Jastrow had pointed out cogent reasons for the rejec- 
tion of these; and to be added to these is the fact that the Job of these 
chapters is a city-dweller in distinct opposition to the view of the dialogue 
proper. Hélscher’s treatment of the Elihu speeches is likewise disappoint- 
ing; moreover, it is crucial in his whole interpretation. He fails to take 
account of evidence that these speeches themselves are of composite au- 
thorship; but, still worse, he has not detected the real nature, and the 
high critical significance of the first speech, in chapters 32-33. A close 
examination shows clearly that the writer here had studied carefully the 
dialogue, actually quoted several passages from it, and has framed his 
whole discussion on its thought. So, there is cogent reason for believing 
that the conclusion to which he comes is really a brief summation of 
essentially the conclusion of the original poem. And the revealing fact is 
that he represents the pious sufferer as restored through the intervention 
of some superhuman helper, the melitz, whom Hdlscher identifies with 
Eliphaz’ ghostly visitant (4:15 f.). But he is nothing of the sort. This 
is Job’s “witness” of 16:19; it is the “redeemer”’ of 19:25; indeed actually 
the very word is used in the dialogue of this superhuman intermediary, 
though the text is corrupt, in 16:20. This first Elihu speech, then, pro- 
vides clear evidence that the Yahweh speeches had nothing whatever to 
do with the original poem; they are as spurious as those of Elihu; and 
actually later. But as well we have here cogent support for the view held 
by many that the work of the great poet, in so far as preserved for us, 
draws to a mutilated termination in chapter 27. 

The solution of the problem, then, is to be sought not in the Yahweh 
speeches, nor yet in Job’s declaration of innocence in 29-31, but in the 
dialogue itself, mutilated and incomplete though it is, with only such 
subsidiary illumination as the first Elihu speech may provide. In a sense, 
then, we may say the conclusion is lost. Yet, fortunately, the discussion 
has gone so far that its direction is clear, and it has given us indications 
from which we may deduce the solution to which the poet’s thought was 
moving. Here, then, is the ultimate shortcoming of Hélscher’s interpreta- 
tion. He has failed to recognize a movement and development within the 
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dialogue, of feature that is crucial to any intelligent understanding of it. 
The poet has traced, with remarkable literary and psychological skill, the 
deep spiritual contrast between Job and the friends. In them thought has 
reached an end, though not a finality; the dogmas with which they first 
undertake to console Job are the beliefs they still hold when the dialogue 
breaks off; they have changed only in the frankness of their condemnation 
of Job and in the growing violence of their impatience. But not so Job; 
the steady but subtle development in his mood and thought is at once 
the culminating achievement of the author’s ability and the clue to his 
teaching. It is a change so complete as to amount to a transformation. 
It can readily be appreciated by comparing chapters 9-10 with 23. The 
violent and bitterly rebellious, almost blasphemous Job, at the depth of 
his black mood in the former chapters has moved on by some strange 
power of the spirit, through the wistful, despairing utterances of the inter- 
vening chapters to the firm grasp of faith and hope with which we lose 
sight of him in chapter 23. But with equal skill the author has interwoven 
into these chapters the strange, superhuman intermediary, the identifica- 
tion of whom constitutes one of the major mysteries of the poem. Sev- 
eral years ago Mowinckel argued cogently that Job’s witness in heaven 
cannot be God. It is regrettable that Hélscher takes a different view. He 
thinks that “kann nur Gott gemeint sein.” In the blending of these two 
features in some way which we cannot fully understand because of the 
mutilation of the poem, in the growth of Job himself to a point where 
restoration and healing might be possible, and in the intcrvention of this 
strange superhuman intermediary who is to effect reconciliation between 
Job and his God, it is clearly indicated we are to discern the outlines of 
this great poet’s thought on the acute problem of human suffering and 
divine goodness. 

Here, then, is the ultimate problem of the exegete of the Book of Job; 
the crux of its entire interpretation is in the meaning and movement of the 
dialogue. And by his failure to assess properly the critical features of the 
book as a whole Hdélscher has missed his clue, has searched for the in- 
terpretation in the barrenness of the Yahweh speeches, and has over- 
looked his proper task and the real contribution which he might have 
made. It is a commentary with much of excellence, but on the real issues 


of the book it is disappointing. 
W. A. IRWIN 


University of Chicago 
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Immortality: A Critique of the Relations between the Process of Nature and 
the World of Man’s Ideas. By HERMAN KEYSERLING (translated by 
JANE MARSHALL). New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. xvi+ 
232 pages. $4.50. 

Count Keyserling here publishes in English a work first written thirty 
years ago under the title Unsterblichkeit, and revised in 1910 by the omis- 
sion of the last chapter on the world of ideas (die Ideenwelt), which the 
author had come to feel was by that time absorbed into his later writings. 

The crux of the argument is that the self is not to be confused with the 
individual person, that the ego is not by any means to be equated with 
consciousness, and, therefore, that immortality consists in realizing in the 
passing moments one’s part in the life that transcends all its individual, 
personal expressions. 

This is immortality in a somewhat different sense from that given in 
Christian theology: it is a use closer to our phrase “‘the immortals.” The 
fragmentary thoughts that go on stimulating men to thought, the insights 
of artistic masterpieces that forever haunt men’s souls—these are the 
guaranty of immortality; and through them the “pure stark points of 
view ....can live within any limits, can everywhere attain concrete 
shape.” 

This is not an immortality of influence in the ordinary sense of the 
word. It is rather the notion of the deathless moment—deathless not 
because it will not pass away but immortal because it expresses something 
so profound that the passage of time is inconsequential to it. Its im- 
mortality is found beyond itself. 

In order to support such a view, the author develops three main lines 
of thought, each of which carries its own weight as well as that of the 
general conclusion. First, he shows that belief in immortality has not 
historically been a belief in the persistence of one’s individual self. Such 
an interpretation is a reading-in of modern individualism. Hinduism 
stripped the soul of all its identifiable characteristics as it entered into 
Brahman; and the Christian’s heavenly self was something not recogniz- 
able from any living attributes of the person. The Greeks, not being 
mystical, had no expectation of immortality; and the Buddhist’s soul 
passes out of individual existence. In theories of transmigration “the per- 
son is appearance, the essence is supra-persona]”’; and in doctrines of retri- 
bution the individual is lost in his solidarity with that human race whose 
“original sin” he shared in a punishment ‘confined to the sphere of 
Earth.” 
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The second line of thought deals with the distinction between self and 
the individual person. Curiously enough this begins with a discussion of 
epistemology: the nature of belief. All knowledge roots in belief ulti- 
mately, in some assumption taken without further question. “Tt is belief 
that creates Being for the mind’’; and ‘‘from the moment that man ceases 
to believe, he must also cease to be.’’ As man believes in himself as a 
dynamic energy surging through a particular personal career, he is free 
to act. But this very belief establishes the antinomy between duration 
and being-eternal, between a passing career and a suprapersonal life; and 
at the same time the passing moment expresses in its intensity the emanci- 
pation from time. This may be seen in the small role that consciousness 
plays in the life of the self: out of the unconscious automatism of infant 
life man rises to conscious control, but also presses on to the mastery in 
which contro] has again become unconscious (as in the skill of the pianist 
whose fingers move mechanically over the keyboard in response to a 
higher concern with the music). Conscious survival of the individual is 
not immortality. 

This is further reinforced from a third line of argument in which Key- 
serling seeks to show how the individual is always subordinate to some- 
thing beyond itself, both as man realizes himself in the wider group and 
as the individual biological organism is unrea) except in terms of a colony 
of cells. The social origins of personality and its consummation in society 
show how persona) individuality is once again transcended and given 
meaning in “a higher whole.” Furthermore, biological studies show that 
Haeckel said correctly in 1866 that no such thing exists as absolute indi- 
viduality of organisms. The vital unity of organisms is quite different 
from discrete individuality. Some cells disappear as individuals by 
division into daughter-cells; other cells die when they grow beyond their 
proper functional proportion in an organism; organisms may die in the 
moment of reproduction, and organs die when removed from the whole 
anima] of which they are a part. At the human level this truth is ex- 
pressed in the moral consciousness of every man’s part in a higher unity. 

Yet at each moment of its existence the individual 
condenses within itself . . . . the whole process which unfolds itself in Time; 
it embodies Life itself... . . And so our study of the process of Life, which 
opened with the depreciation and negation of the individual, brings us in the 
end to the knowledge of its immeasurable value. Here is the immortality to 
which Keyserling would adhere: the immortality of that life in which the in- 


dividual person sinks himself, even while like the foam of the sea-breaker he is 
for one brief moment the crest of the wave. 
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That the author has emphasized an important half of the truth is clear 
even from this summary; but the other half, to which he bows in passing, 
also needs to be clarified. Apart from such a clarification the account of 
human nature here presented is a distortion. At two points he deals with 
the significance of individual personality: first, in a brief passage where 
he shows how Christianity discovered the value of personality, so as to 
indicate that a revolt from Christianity must begin with a revolt from 
individualism; and, second, in the closing pages where he insists that the 
“individual is something great beyond measure.”’ But in both places he 
quickly passes on without examining the implications. 

For, while the individual is integral to “life” and to the social group, 
he also represents a unique focusing of these energies. This identifies him 
as a distinct person; and from this unique position in space-time he repre- 
sents society in his own way before nonhuman forces. Here he serves a 
more distinctive function that merely embodies either social or physical 
forces: he gives them both a special and new relationship through himself. 
Here he can raise the group and enrich the meaning of life. But this is 
done only where his individuality is protected so that the new relation- 
ship does not lose its identity in reabsorption back into the whole. 
Growth is organic, but it also proceeds by differentiation. 

The difficulty which Keyserling confronts seems to arise from a con- 
fusion of two modes of thinking. In the one he uses the categories of 
essence and attributes: the self is the essence, the personality is the at- 
tributes. In the other he uses the category of function: the individual is 
a function of the organic whole. From the latter standpoint, the whole (or 
“Life,” or “Mankind,” as he uses the terms) functions in situations 
through the individual. But “ow it functions through the individual de- 
pends on what the individual is by virtue of his career independently of 
this particular situation; in a word, on the decision which the individual 
makes. Here it is the power of decision which defines the individuality 
of the person. Here he holds the fate of “Mankind” or “Life” in the bal- 
ance. Here he manifests independence not of nature or reality as a whole 
but of the stream of forces now passing through him. For that brief mo- 
ment he possesses them, not they him. In that brief moment he is a per- 
son, by virtue of whose integrity and freedom the total process may move 
in one direction or another. 

But here is the paradox: this function cannot be discharged unless the 
individual] is treated as an end in himself, i.e., as transcending the situa- 
tion in which he is acting and serving. Then he can subordinate the forces 
passing through him at the moment of decision to his own creative urge, 
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from which subordination there then emerges a new value in and for the 
whole situation. This is the functional view of freedom. It is also the 
basis for the socialized individualism of democracy. 

For the theory of immortality this functional view has its own implica- 
tions. There is a dual immortality. First, the individual agent persists in 
his creative contributions to the ongoing process: he has changed, in how- 
ever small degree, the course of history, and its future has been shaped 
in part by him. On the other hand, his own enduring sequence of de- 
cisions marks his own path like a comet through the complexity of rela- 
tions in society and nature. But into this sequence are built the forces 
which have played into his decision, and so long as the world persists it 
would seem that his career will persist with it—though in what sort of 
future decisions can never be foretold. 

It is striking to read this volume, written in 1907, in the light of the 
present German situation in which Count Keyserling is persona non 
grata (his Darmstadt Schoo] of Wisdom was closed). The dilemma of his 
absolute idealism and his biological functionalism remains his dilemma to 


the end. 


EDWIN EWarT AUBREY 


University of Chicago 
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Auncton, C. A. A New Approach to the Old Testament. New York: Harper, 1937. 207 
pages. $1.75. 

The ‘‘newness” on this approach, like that of other recent works with similar titles, 
inheres, if at all, in Old Testament criticism as a whole; that is, it is new only as of, say, 
the last twenty-five years! The title is particularly inappropriate in this case, for the 
dean hastens to assure us he is not an Old Testament scholar at all but has gleaned his 
materials secondhand. But, when this is frankly recognized, we are in a position to ad- 
mit that he has done a quite workman-like job. His interest is in the thought of Israel’s 
leaders, a preference that is to his credit; so with a sma] amount of introductory matter, 
he turns his attention to the prophets, the wisdom literature, some Psalms, and some 
legislation, but carries the survey on through the apocryphal books of Ecclesiasticus, 
Wisdom, and Maccabees. 

The author’s lucid style and light touch tender the book a pleasing, simple introduc- 
tion to these areas of Old Testament study. It should prove valuable to all those who 
are in need of such a guide to the thought of ancient Israel. A fine sense of the literary 
worth of the Old Treatment adds to the total worth. In a few matters, however, the 
book isnot to be trusted. It presents some critical positions that are not of the ‘‘newest”” 
scholarship, as, e.g., the Maccabean origin of a number of the Psalms; in places ifs posi- 
tion is highly contentious, as, e.g., that the speech of Yahweh is the original conclusion 
of the dialogue of Job, a view that distinctly disturbs the author, though he fails to re- 
pudiate it. But worst of all is his attitude toward Judaism, which it is not too strong 
to stigmatize as bigoted. Like a scholarship which now is happily out of vogue, he 
thinks of the high spiritual attainments of prophecy as running out in the post-Exilic 
times into the ‘sandy wastes of legalism.” The Maccabees were sustained by a faith in 
God, it is true, but ‘‘they thought less of His habitation in ‘eternity’ than of His as- 
sociation with the earthly city of Jerusalem.” ‘The great failure of the Jews lay in their 
not realizing their duty to the world.’”’ And so it is inevitable that Old Testament re- 
ligion cannot be appreciated for its own attainments but mainly as pointing on to 
Christianity—Zechariah’s prophecy of the future glory of the Temple was ‘‘fulfilled, we 
may think, when the infant Christ was brought there’ !—W. A. Irwin. 

BAILLIE, JOHN, and MartTIN, HucH (eds.). Revelation. New York: Macmillan, 1937. 
xxiv+ 312 pages. $2.50. 

Seven essays, each by a different author, have here been assembled for the purpose 
of expounding the Christian doctrine of revelation. The first paper, by T. S. Eliot, who 
disclaims any right to speak as a theologian, is a vigorous arraignment of those moderns 
who tend to veer away from the objective validity of this item of traditional dogma and 
a confident reaffirmation of the Anglo-Catholic postion that the incarnation is the pri- 
mary and validating fact of the Christian revelation. Karl Barth, in the second essay, 
presents his characteristic view that the apprehension of revelation is the essential thing 
and is man’s response to “‘the Word of God whose name is Jesus Christ.’’ The arch- 
bishop of York, William Temple, displays a more liberal temper, supported not merely 
by an appeal to tradition but also by the philosophy of personal idealism as previously 
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elaborated in his Gifford Lectures on Nature, Man and God. Sergius Bulgakoff, speaking 
for the Orthodox church, makes revelation a disclosure of the divine will through the 
incarnation and continued in mystical union with the body of Christ which is the church. 
The Roman Catholic doctrine that revelation is guaranteed in the official and tradi- 
tional teaching of the ecclesiastical institution, is expounded by M. C. D’Arcy. Walter 
M. Horton would revive faith in “‘the revealed Word and Will of God’’ as an antidote 
for troubled times but would like to have it understood in no superstitious sense, and 
so he strives to combine both rational and superrational elements in his definition. 
Gustaf Aulen, representing Swedish Lutheranism, identifies revelation with the Chris- 
tian message interpreted in a distinctly Barthian sense as God’s communication through 
the incarnation, although allowance is made for a ‘‘general’’ revelation in nature and 
history. 

The book will serve as a useful summary of contemporary traditional thinking, but 
will do little toward shedding light upon this subject from the standpoint of modern 
social and cultural interests.—S. J. CASE. 


BaRcRoFT, JOSEPH. The Brain and Its Environment. New Haven: Yale University 

Press, 1938. 116 pages. $2.00. 

In these lectures given on the Terry Foundation at Yale the endeavor is to set forth 
the development of the brain prior to birth and shortly thereafter, and then to show the 
fine balance of ingredients in the blood that must be maintained if mental efficiency is 
to continue. In the blood that feeds the brain the temperature must not vary beyond 
very narrow limits. The oxygen in the plasma of the blood must neither be at too high 
a concentration nor too low. The carbonic acid, the alkalinity, the sugar, the salt, and 
other elements must all be kept at fine balance. When these vary, the higher powers of 
fine control are first disturbed, and the condition will continue to get worse as equi- 
librium of components in the blood is further deranged, until unconsciousness ensues 
and finally death. Above all, the delicate forebrain must have a most precisely con- 
trolled environment in the form of what the blood supplies. Disturb this only a little, 
and mental power swiftly declines. 

No reference is made to anything of explicit religious significance. But two things 
are emphasized and have their religious implications. One is the fact that organs and 
powers develop long before there is any need for them. That is to say, there is a kind 
of growth which anticipates the future needs of the organism. The other fact is this 
marvelous provision and control by the organism of a most delicately balanced set of 
conditions very difficult to maintain and of complex nature. All this is done without 
any direction by human intelligence. I do not suppose you can call it purposive activ- 
ity. It is too complex and delicate and pervasive for purpose as it appears in human 
consciousness. Any kind of purpose limited by focus of attention would be utterly in- 
competent to accomplish such delicate and complicated control. But if you do not call 
it purpose, then what should you call it?-—Hernry N. WIEMAN. 


Benz, E. Meister Eckhart. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1937. 80 pages. Rm. 2.00. 
Earlier portions of this carefully prepared edition of Meister Eckhart’s works have 
been noticed in this Journal (XVII [1937], 364f.). In the present section appear a 
series of sermones de tempore, or sermons for special days of the Christian year. Benz 
gives the Latin text with elaborate notes. The latter contain numerous citations of 
parallel passages in medieval and patristic authors, and a few from pagan philosophers 
of antiquity. A German translation fills the lower section of each page. The occasions 
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of the sermons range through the period from Pentecost to the second Sunday after 
Trinity. The scriptural texts are from the Gospels and Epistles prescribed for the days; 
a number of them lend themselves to the development of themes congenial to Eckhart’s 
mystical theology.—J. T. McNEILL. 

CLEMEN, Cart. Lukians Schrift tiber die Syrische Gottin. (‘‘Der Alte Orient.’’) Leipzig: 

J. Hinrichs Verlag, 1938. 57 pages. Rm. 2.10. 

First the text of Lucian’s Syrian Goddess is given in a new German translation based 
on Jacobitz’ edition. The rendering is a literal one and attempts to preserve the archaic 
flavor that belongs to the original. The second part of the monograph expounds critical- 
ly the data of the text under selected topics as follows: (1) the sanctuaries in Phoenicia; 
(2) legends about the origin of the temple in Hierapolis; (3) its situation and equipment; 
(4) the temple cult; and (5) other customs in Hicrapolis. The study is a very valuable 
one and will furnish a useful supplement to the excellent English treatise by Strong and 
Garstang published a quarter of a century ago.—S. J. CASE. 


CoHEN, HyMEN Ezra. Recent Theories of Sovereignty. Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1937. 169 pages. $3.00. 

One who desires to gain an insight into recent tendencies in political thought should 
read carefully this study of theories of sovereignty. From the complicated field of 
opinion on this subject Dr. Cohen selects for discussion a few authors whom he regards 
as typical advocates of certain clearly distinguishable patterns of the theory—Adéhar 
Esmein, Georg Jellinek, Léon Duguit, and Hans Kelsen. A chapter is devoted to 
sovereignty and the British Empire and another to the pluralism of Harold Laski. In 
some minds the difficulty of applying any definite concept of sovereignty to the empire 
results in indifference to the conception itself. Laski’s pluralism, derived from Ernest 
Barker’s “‘polyarchism,” asserts the authority of corporate groups other than the state, 
among which the state functions primarily as a co-ordinating agency. In a concluding 
chapter the author first really drops the role of reporter and assumes that of critic. He 
agrees with those who hold that Duguit in his sociological theory of jurisprudence has 
reverted to the premodern conception of sovereignty resting upon ‘‘natural law’’; it 
exists not in the individual, the state, or society, but in the nature of things. Cohen 
indicates that the widely divergent applications of this writer’s influential theory have a 
bearing upon the patterns of government now emerging in Europe.—J. T. McNEILL. 


DayaL, Har. Twelve Religions and Modern Life. Edgware (Middlesex) England: 

Modern Culture Institute, 1938. 250 pages. 2/6 net. 

The author of this work is the founder of the Modern Culture Institute, established 
in Middlesex, England, to spread the teaching and practice of humanism. The book is 
not concerned with the history of the twelve religions but with the preaching of the 
new gospel. Phases of these ancient faiths which may be classed as ‘‘superstitions’’ or 
are outgrown are passed over lightly. Teachings, practices, and ethical ideals which 
may contribute toward the realization of the good life for man in the modern world are 
emphasized and elaborated. The author would accept the ‘‘true ideas and noble ideals’’ 
from all religions, ‘‘distill the pure water of ethics from all these ancient systems,’’ 
revere all the prophets, use all the Bibles, and add the contribution of humanism to the 
work of the giants of the past. Heir of the ages, humanism offers the world a new ideal, 
“which supersedes all the old ideals by including them in itself.” 

A brief summary of the beliefs, ideals, and precepts of the Modern Culture Institute 
is included in the book.—A. Eustace Haypon. 
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DoERNE, MartIN (ed.). Warum Redet die Kirche von Siinde? Leipzig: A. Deichertschen 

Verlag, 1938. 26 pages. Rm. 0.75. 

In face of the new German race consciousness, and of ‘“‘Frau Ludendorff’s fanatical 
hatred of Christianity,’’ Herr Doerne defends the traditional Christian conception of 
sin and encourages the German Evangelical church in its refusal to be silent on this 
theme.—J. T. McNEILL. 


EASTMAN, FReEp (ed.). Ten One-Act Plays. Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1937. 230 pages. 
$2.00. 

These plays have been selected with a view to their practical value for church pres- 
entation. All have passed the tests of emotional, artistic, and religious effectiveness 
demanded by the editor. He has also appended a brief statement regarding religious 
drama in the United States reprinted from a recent issue of the Christian Century. The 
book should render a real service to churches that desire expert guidance in the choice 
of suitable religious dramas.—S. J. CASE. 


Hart, Horne tt. Skeptic’s Quest. New York: Macmillan, 1938. 173 pages. $2.00. 

A long conversation among passengers on a ship is the medium through which the 
author discusses some of the basic problems in a philosophy of life. The conversation 
is begun on shore while the ship carrying a traveling university is lying at anchor. A 
student who contemplates leaping into a volcano to ‘‘end it all’’ is arrested in his at- 
tempt by a skeptical thinker who doubts that such an act would really bring his life to 
a conclusion. This conversation is continued on the ship with many others taking part 
in it. A communist, a philosopher, a capitalist, a physicist, a biologist, a Methodist 
and a Unitarian minister, and many others become voices to present the various 
answers to such questions as: ‘‘Has the universe a purpose?” ‘‘Are people free?” “Is 
the outer world real?” ‘‘Is there life after death?”’ ‘‘How can truth be tested?” Points 
of difference are vividly presented in this way. The Thinker is the one who with the 
student seeks to lift the good from all points of view and to provide a working philosophy 
of life. The book sounds a constructive note indicating that the venture of life is worth 
undertaking and that life can be made good.—ROLLAND W. SCHLOERB. 


Hebrew Union College Annual, Vol. XI. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society, 

1936. 649 pages. 

The series of learned papers on Jewish subjects published in this volume commemo- 
rate the sixtieth anniversary of the Hebrew Union College founded in 1875. President 
Morgenstern’s ‘‘Amos Studies,’”’ Professor Blank’s ‘‘Studies in Post-Exilic Universal- 
ism,” and Professor Cohon’s ‘‘Authority in Judaism,” to mention only three out of the 
fifteen papers, have a general interest for all biblical students and deserve a wide read- 
ing.—S. J. CASE. 

Hebrew Union College Annual, Vols. XII-XIII. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication 

Society, 1937-38. 

This double volume contains twenty-two learned papers dealing with many phases 
of research in Jewish studies.—S. J. CASE. 


Hott, Kary. The Distinctive Elements in Christianity. English translation by NoRMAN 
V. Hope. New York: Scribner, 1938. 71 pages. $0.90. 
This pamphlet translates an essay first published in German in 1925 under the title 
Urchristentum und Religionsgeschichte. It is a vigorous apologetic on behalf of the dis- 
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tinctiveness and originality of Christianity as founded by Jesus and preached by Paul. 
Its uniqueness consisted in the conception of God as a deity who loves sinners, a doc- 
trine which the author thinks cannot be duplicated in Judaism or in any of the gentile 
cults in the early Christians’ world. He will allow that as the Christian movement grew 
it absorbed many features from the contemporary cults, but the secret of its success is 
to be found in its distinctive notion of God’s self-giving love for man as a sinner. This 
is the true gospel which, as it dawns afresh upon outstanding individuals in the course 
of Christian history, produces reformers who set Christianity on the right course once 
more and thus perpetuate the genuine Christian philosophy of history. Thus an ideal- 
ized Luther becomes the true successor of Jesus and Paul. This is a thought-provoking 
thesis that is well worthy of an English rendering. Unfortunately, the rendering is 
marred by a few misprints like the repeated incorrect spelling ‘‘Dionysius”’ for “‘Diony- 
sus,” and some misspelled German titles in the footnotes, but in the main the transla- 
tion is clear and accurate.—S. J. CASE. : 


Huntinc, Harotp B. Your World and How To Live in It. New York: Abingdon, 1938. 

146 pages. Teachers’ guide $1.25; pupil’s text $0.35. 

This book is written for boys and girls in the first two years of high school. The au- 
thor is a Congregational minister who has written several very satisfactory courses for 
this age. The point of view and general development are pedagogically good, and under 
guidance of an alert teacher the course should prove religiously stimulating. There are 
plenty of suggestive ideas in both the teacher’s and the pupil’s texts, but the plan pro- 
vides for creative thinking and co-operative study. The underlying assumption of the 
writer is that youth gains many facts in the process of his schooling and in his general 
experience but that he is seldom helped to build principles of relational living or to 
consider the ultimate goals of the activities in which he engages. The author seeks to 
help these young people find a religious meaning in all phases of life which may arouse 
desires to realize the fulness of life. He seeks to multiply experiences which may reveal 
world-purposes and cause youth to look for ways of co-operating with God in develop- 
ment of better social order. There are six general units: (1) science and religion, (2) 
the struggle for social justice, (3) problems of leisure time, (4) education for living, (5) 
sex, love, and family life, and (6) a religious appreciation and response. The course will 
not run automatically, but, if a teacher can be secured who has a modern view of 
religion and is able to work co-operatively with youth, it has attractive possibilities — 
E. J. CHAVE. 


Incunabula in the Huntington Library. Compiled by H. R. Meap. San Marino, Cali- 
fornia, 1937. xii+386 pages. 

Of the workmanship and bibliographical merits of this book only specialists may 
speak convincingly. It is impressive to the layman as a monument of devoted and 
assiduous labor over 5,291 books. But the layman is also likely to view it as a dry and 
tedious compilation unless he scrutinizes it a little more closely. 

Let him reflect that here he has a fair record of the infancy of printing, a list that 
gives him a reliable cross-section of the intellectual life of the last half of the fifteenth 
century, the century that is notable also for the discovery of America where the Hunt- 
ington Library was to be. 

Latin was the language of the learned, with some Greek and Hebrew in the front 
ranks, The reader finds that nine-tenths of the titles are of Latin works, as was to be 
expected, but the modern languages (referred to with condescension as the vernacular) 
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make up the remaining tenth. Of these the Italian titles constitute half, or roughly 5 
per cent of the whole list. German titles come next with around 150, and then follow 
in the order of decreasing frequency Spanish, English, French, and Dutch. There are 
a half-dozen titles in Catalan and a few in Portuguese—and all this before A.D. 1500. 

Theology is the major interest naturally in a society where the literati are chiefly 
clerics. The clergy of the period had the advantage of being able to read easily most 
of their sources in the original, an ability which American divinity students may envy. 
But theology and biblical studies do not exhaust the list; one finds also represented law, 
medicine, art, philosophy, grammar, arithmetic, belles-lettres, travel books, almanacs, 
and even books on dreams and astrology. 

Boethius’ De consolatione philosophiae was done over into German, Dutch, and Eng- 
lish; St. Jerome’s Lives of the Fathers appears in Dutch, English, French, German, and 
Italian. The Imiiatio Christi appears in German, Italian, and Spanish, and Bartholo- 
maeus Anglicus’ De proprictatibus rerum exists in four vernaculars, as does the popular 
Golden Legend of Jacobus de Voragine. Aesop and Sir John Mandeville were printed 
in Italian and German, and the former in English also. Twelve German Bibles before 
Luther are listed. 

It is recommended that anyone who thinks that life began in 1900 brush up on his 
Latin and spend a few hours with this book. 

The volume is admirably indexed.—Paut G. Morrison. 


Junc, Cart Gustav. Psychology and Religion. New Haven: Yale University Press, 

1938. 131 pages. $2.00. 

The three lectures comprising this book were delivered at Yale University on the 
Dwight Harrington Terry Foundation. The titles of the lectures are: “The Autonomy 
of the Unconscious Mind,” “Dogma and Natural Symbols,” and ‘The History and 
Psychology of a Natural Symbol.” In these lectures Dr. Jung shows a commendable 
desire to “save all appearances” to mental life and to emphasize the importance of a 
vital religion. His method, however, is of questionable value. 

Jung’s general thesis is that the conscious self is only a small part of a wiser and 
more intelligent, though unconscious, self. The unconscious self is the carrier of the 
wisdom that has found expression in the folklore of all peoples and in the devices man 
has instinctively created to protect himself against the explosive forces he carries 
within. The insight of dream characters is cited as evidence of the superior wisdom of 
the unconscious. In support of his thesis Jung connects in a skilful way the dreams of a 
young scientist, who has ceased being a practicing Catholic with religious symbols which 
had not been, Jung contends, within the range of the dreamer’s conscious experience. 

Jung attributes the restlessness of Europeans to a loss of faith in dogmas which for 
centuries had protected them from the dangers of “an immediate religious experience.” 
He disparges the liberal and rationalistic philosophy of the recent past and comes 
dangerously close to inviting modern man to look to nonrational sources for the solutions 
of his problems. The book, in its repudiation of reason, its acceptance of fate and its 
respect for the deliverances of the unconscious, impresses the reviewer more as a symp- 
tom of a widespread willingness to return to attitudes that preceded the dark ages than 
as a source of enlightenment to a modern man. It may be that Western civilization is 
about to abandon reason and embrace superstition and blind loyalties and hates, but 
it is nonetheless distressing when an eminent man of science uses his knowledge of his- 
tory and of human nature to hasten the change.—Cuar tes C. JosEy. 
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KEELER, LEO W. (S.J.) (ed.). Ex summa Philippi Cancellarii quaestiones de anima ad 
fidem manuscriptorum. (‘‘Opuscula et textus historiam ecclesiae eiusque vitam atque 
doctrinam illustrantia. Series scholastica edita curantibus M. GRABMANN et FR. 
PELSTER, S.J.,” Fasc. XX.) Munster: Aschendorff, 1937. 106 pages. 1.42 Aus- 
landspreis. 

Father Keeler edits, with the brevity and exactness characteristic of the series, the 
Quaestiones de anima of Philip the Chancellor, a work written about 1230. Keeler has 
recently opposed S. H. Thomson’s view that this treatise is dependent on Grossetéte’s 
work of the same title: for the arguments see The New Scholasticism, Vols. CX and XI. 
The Jntroductio contains a brief account of the author’s life and writings including a 
description of the Summa de bono from which the De anima is extracted. Six manu- 
scripts have been collated for the edition: these are listed and briefly described. In ad- 
dition to textual notes the editor has attempted to trace (“quamvis sit labor difficilis 
et lubricus’’) the sources used by the author, who cited and quoted his authorities with 
careless inaccuracy.— JOHN T. MCNEILL. 


Knopr, CARL SUMNER. Ask the Prophets: A Bible Study Manual. New York: Abing- 
don, 1938. 149 pages. $0.75. 

This little volume is made up of thirty “inquiries” of three or four pages each with 
brief suggestions for discussion or study. It surveys the course of prophetic activity in 
Israel, mainly, as was inevitable, from Amos to the writing of Daniel. Its point of view 
is critical but positive; it has a wholesome, steady emphasis on the relevance of the 
prophets for the problems of today. Its temper, its simple presentation, and its effec- 
tive survey of the essential facts render it an excellent work for its announced purpose. 
One may regret, though, the critical conclusions adopted in certain cases. The author 
indorses the old notion of Isaiah’s encouragement of Hezekiah and the subsequent de- 
feat of Sennacherib, all which he dates in 691. He seems to put the J and E documents 
about 650; he is uncertain whether Ezekiel was in the Captivity in or about 300 B.c. and 
is thoroughly traditional in his understanding of his teaching; his “possible date’’ of 
Second Isaiah, in which he includes all of chapters 40-55, is 500 B.c. In some of these 
views he is almost certainly wrong; and others are of dubious validity.—W. A. Irwin. 


Krticer, HANFRIED. Verstdndnis und Wertung der Mystik im neueren Protestantismus, 

Miinchen: Ernst Reinhardt, 1937. 110 pages. Rm. 3.50. 

This little book is a revelation of the degree in which German Protestantism has been 
concerned in recent years with the attempt to understand and evaluate mysticism. 
Under his title, Kriiger feels justified in excluding Anglicanism from consideration, 
and, except for references to Swedish writers, manifestations of a non-German interest 
in mysticism are ignored. Within the German field Herr Kriiger reveals, however, a 
wealth of material for his investigation. Having devoted five introductory sections to 
definition and historical background, he takes off on his special inquiry from the work 
of Ritschl. In course of his presentation a great number of modern and recent studies, 
many of them by writers whose names are unfamiliar in this country, are briefly char- 
acterized. The author’s purpose, however, is not mainly to inform his readers of this 
literature but, with the aid of writers who favor his viewpoint, to affirm the place of 
mysticism within Christianity. Has mysticism, he asks at the outset, a natural right 
(Heimatrecht) in Christianity and Protestantism? His presentation raises questions of 
the nature of mysticism and its relation to faith, but he is content to leave these un- 
resolved. His argument reinforces the view of his master, Heiler, that mysticism is not 
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an alien element in Christianity but central to it and a normal phase of its piety. 
“Christian piety grows as a result of the terrific tension between Mystik and Glaube,” 
not by excluding one or the other. Protestantism requires the enrichment which 
mysticism can impart.—J. T. McNEI“t. 


Lfévi, EvipHas. Transcendental Magic. (Translated by A. E. WartE.) New York: 

Dutton, 1938. 522 pages. $3.75. 

For readers interested in the history of occultism this English translation of the 
dogma and ritual of transcendental magic from the French of Alphonse Lois Constant 
(Eliphas Lévi) will prove useful. It is prefaced by a biographical sketch and is supple- 
mented by many critical notes. The translator sees in the author a disciple of the 
magical techniques of the occult arts but one who shared no experience of occult hap- 
penings. He was “‘an occult philosopher for whom there was no occultism, save indeed 
a set of Rabalistic theorems adapted to his metaphysical notions by a process of wrest- 
ing and a set of symbolic picture-cards into which he read that which he wanted.” 
—S. J. CAsE. 


McCuttocnu, Josepn. Limping Sway. New York: Dutton, 1937. 320 pages. $2.50. 

A religious novel based upon a hypothetical situation in which an attractive and 
gifted young person confesses that he had been involved in an unmoral situation in a 
former parish.—S. J. CASE. 


Monumenta Nipponica: Studies on Japanese Culture, Past and Present, Vol. 1, No. 1. 
Semiannual. Tokyo: Sophia University, January, 1938. $4.00. 
In January of the current year, Sophia University, Tokyo, began the publication of 
a semiannual journal under the foregoing title. Its aim is to unfold the treasures of Far 
Eastern cultures, with special emphasis upon the Japanese. Scholars of all nationalities 
will meet in its pages to exchange the results of their research. In addition to articles 
of original research in the fields of philosophy, art, literature, and the social sciences 
there will be translations of sources and texts from the Japanese past. Each number of 
the journal will carry at least one article bearing upon the century (1550-1650) when 
Christian influence was dominant in Japan. Hitherto unpublished materials from the 
archives of the Jesuits, Franciscans, and Dominicans will be presented from time to time. 
The first number has an impressive array of important articles: a fourteenth-cen- 
tury Né-drama, Manji, by Seami, translated by Professor Karl Florenz; Tsung-mi’s 
work on the Origin of Man translated by Dr. H. Dumoulin, S.J.; “Zen Buddhism,” 
by Professor D. T. Suzuki; “The Influence of Mappé-teaching on Japanese History,” 
by Professor H. Hiraizumi; “The Beginnings of Diplomatic Relations between Japan 
and the Spaniards of the Philippines (1571-1594),” by Professor H. Bernard, S.J.; 
“Japanese Votive Pictures,” by Dr. D. C. Holtom; “Text and Translation from the 
Canon of the Nyoraiky6,” by Professors T. Ishibashi and H. Dumoulin. Other articles 
deal with Japanes poetry, music, history, psychology, and old Jesuit printed books. 
The new journal promises to make a valuable contribution to an understanding and 
appreciation of Japanese culture—a refreshing, creative counterweight to the activities 
of the war-makers.—A. EUSTACE HAyYDON. 


Moore, ERNEST CARROLL. The Story of Instruction. New York: Macmillan, 1938, 

575 Pages. $4.00. 

Professor Moore has labored over a wide field and brought from it a goodly harvest. 
Instead of stating in his own words the purpose of his book, he fills his Preface with a 
quotation from Windelband from which we infer that he is concerned with the educa- 
tion of the European peoples under the impulse of Christianity. This inference is on 
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the whole justified. The theme is the development of Western learning inspired by 
religion. A certain amount of material from history at large has been caught into the 
texture of the work. The biographical interest is prominent, and the author has in- 
cluded appreciative sketches of the leading personalities some of which (e.g., Abailard 
and Petrarch) are exceptionally good. For most readers, however, the value of the book 
will probably rest chiefly in the numerous quotations supplied from modern translations 
of sources. Dr. Moore’s success is limited, however, by certain defects in his method. 
The New Testament is a best seller, and it should hardly be necessary to quote a pas- 
sage from Galatians more than a page in length (pp. 29 f.). Nor does there seem any 
occasion for repeating nearly a dozen of Luther’s Ninety-five Theses (pp. 485 f.), or any 
justification for citing these and other utterances of the reformer from secondary au- 
thorities, especially since the source documents are easily available in the original and in 
excellent translations he could have obtained. While he gives a representative selection 
of educational leaders and movements of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, his 
treatment of the Reformation is almost entirely confined to Luther and Loyola, leaving 
a very defective picture of the promotion of learning in that era. There are a few annoy- 
ing errors in spelling, most of them probably misprints, e.g., “menmonic” for “mnemo- 
nic” (p. 148); “Adoptianism” for ““Adoptionism” (pp. 193, 194, 196); “‘processes”’ for 
“professes” (p. 210); “Eichorn” for “Eichhorn” (pp. 203, 221). Despite the weight of 
its material, the book makes fairly easy reading. It should prove useful to those seeking 
an introduction to its subject.—J. T. McNEILL. 


PuIFER, LYNDON B. How To Improve the Adult Department. New York: Methodist 

Book Concern, 1938. 55 pages. $0.25. 

Adult education is coming into its own. Certainly churches have an opportunity to 
capitalize on the present sense of need and wave of interest. This brief consideration of 
the subject has useful proposals for making an adult program effective in a church. To 
a certain extent, the approach is conventional and will be more significant for the guid- 
ance of adult groups which have more recently become sensitive to their opportunity 
and obligations.—Norris L. TIBBETTs. 


QuiuBy, Kart K. How To Conduct a Church Membership Class for Boys and Girls. 

New York: Methodist Book Concern, 1938. 45 pages. $0.25. 

A recent survey of a considerable list of books on this subject brought me to the 
conclusion that in this field a minister can render his best service by doing his own prepa- 
ration. This pamphlet of forty-five pages does not place a ready-made program in a 
minister’s hands, but it gives admirable guidance for the minister who wishes to take 
his opportunity seriously. The author writes out of his own thought and successful 
experience and shows an unusual understanding of youth and also of the church in 
relation to youth. Any minister who hopes to be a more effective minister to children 


and young people will do well to read this booklet before next Easter.—Norris L. 
TIBBETTS, 


Roserts, C. H. Two Biblical Papyri in the John Rylands Library. Manchester: Man- 
chester University Press, 1936. 62 pages. Half-a-crown. 

P. Ryl. Gk. 458, fragments of a roll used for a mummy cartonnage, contains Deu- 
teronomy 23:24—24:3; 25:1-3; 26:12; 26:17-19; 28: 31-33. The papyrus is assigned 
to the end of the second century B.c. It thus becomes our oldest biblical manuscript, 
our earliest witness to the text of the Septuagint; and it is interesting in that it supports 


that form of the Septuagint text of Deuteronomy which appears three centuries later 
in the Beatty Papyrus, and still later in Codex Alexandrinus. 
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P. Ryl. Gk. 460, part of a double leaf of a codex, is a fragment of a testimony book, 
assigned by the editor to the early fourth century. Another piece of the same papyrus 
was published by G. Rudberg in 1923. The most important of the editor’s conclusions 
is that this papyrus in its disagreements with the testimonies of Cyprian and Gregory 
of Nyssa shows that there were various testimony books in use in the early Christian 
centuries.—ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL. 


SaMPTER, Jessie. Brand Plucked from the Fire. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication 
Society, 1937. 211 pages. $2.50. 


A collection of republished poems by a Jewish authoress who is also an ardent 
Zionist.—S. J. CASE. 


SANDERS, Henry A. Manuscript No. 16 of the Michigan Collection. (Reprinted from 
Studies in Honor of Walter Miller (“University of Missouri Studies”).) Columbia, 
Mo., 1936. 141-89 pages. 

Once more Professor Sanders has increased the resources of textual criticism by pub- 
lishing a collation and study of an important Greek New Testament codex. The present 
codex is a praxapostolos, Gregory 876. Textually it is a member of a significant Western 
family whose best-known member is MS 614. Vincent Richards had published a colla- 
tion of the text of Acts in 1934; this is now corrected and carried through the Epistles 
by the work of Sanders.—E. C. CoLwELt. 


SARACHEK, JosepH. Don Isaac Abravanel. New York: Bloch, 1938. x+222 pages. 
$2.00. 


TREND, J. B., and Loewe, H. M. J. (eds.). Isaac Abravanel: Six Lectures. New York: 

Macmillan, 1937. xxvii+157 pages. $2.50. 

These two books were written to commemorate the five hundreth anniversary of the 
birth of the famous Spanish Jewish statesman, financier, and author whose name they 
bear. He was born at Lisbon in 1437 but, driven by persecution from one contry to 
another, he lived in Spain, Naples, the Island of Corfu, and finally at Venice, where he 
died in 1508. Sarachek’s volume gives an account of his checkered career in the various 
countries of his residence set against the background of persecutions in Portugal, Spain, 
and Italy. The scholarly activities of Abravanel as critic and interpreter of the Bible 
are sketched, especially in relation to the influence of the Renaissance. A chapter is de- 
voted to his philosophical thinking, particularly as it bears upon Abravanel’s interpre- 
tation of Maimonides. And, finally, the messianic hopes of Abravanel, his dreams and 
plans for a Jewish utopia as an answer to the agonies of contemporary persecution, are 
systematically set forth. The whole is a readable and instructive record of a tragic but 
picturesque career. 

The second volume has less unity, being six lectures by as many different scholars, 
with a substantial Preface on ‘“‘Abravanel and His Age” by the second editor. The first 
lecture, entitled “Introduction,” deals mainly with the setting of Abravanel’s life in 
that significant period of history which marked the transition from the older medieval- 
ism to the Renaissance. The second lecture treats of “Spain in the Age of Abravanel.” 
The third deals with his literary work, the fourth with his exegetical writings, and the 
fifth with his philosophical tendencies and political teachings. The final lecture is on 
Abravanel’s son, Leone Ebreo, and his influence on the Renaissance. These several 
essays are thoroughly scholarly productions replete with interest for anyone concerned 
with the cultural history of fifteenth-century Europe.—S. J. Case. 
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